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C.P.L.A. ON THE MARCH 


HE West Virginia battle front boasts of 7,000 to 8,000 

men on strike, and coal production in that territory, is 
at a standstill. In the face of wholesale evictions and the 
brutality of company gunmen, the West Virginia Mine 
Workers Union is carrying the banner of militant union- 
ism into the heart of the southern coal fields. Frank 
Keeney and his gallant army of fighting miners are demon- 
strating the fact that the stoutest bulwark against starva- 
tion rethains an effective labor organization. 


HE movement for an effective miners union has been 
given considerable impetus by the splendid Rank and 
File Convention held on July 6 at Belleville, Illinois, repre- 
senting 75 per cent of the Illinois District, U. M. W. of A. 
Under the leadership of such veteran fighters as Jim 
Haynes and Bill Stoffels, a Brookwooder and C.P.L.A.-er, 
we may look confidently for even greater achievements in 
the near future. 


ELL rages in Harlan, Kentucky, as the miners fight 

back against the armed terror of the coal operators. 

But we are assured that “broken heads, brutalities, starva- 

tion, injustices at the hands of officials, the failure of the 

U. M. W. of A., prison bars, nor the seemingly unbreakable 

power of the operators can defeat the determination of 
these miners.” 


ATERSON, the Silk City, scene of memorable labor 
struggles, is again on the map. The C.P.L.A. has 
succeeded in bringing into effect a unified campaign on the 
part of the Associated Silk Workers and the United Textile 
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Workers of America against the silk bosses. This united 
campaign has already brought 8,000 silk workers out in 
response to the call of the joint committee. The Com- 
munist controlled National Textile Workers Union is pur- 
suing its disruptive splitting policy in the face of the cry- 
ing need for unity against the silk bosses. As a result of 
this suicidal policy, the Communists are steadily losing in 
influence and organizational following. Louis Budenz is 
bringing the spirit and vim that won the Kenosha strike to 
Paterson and the silk workers are responding enthusi- 
astically. 


HITE PLAINS highway construction laborers, 

though inexperienced in the ways of organization, 
carried on.a brilliant fight against the Westchester County 
contractors, against a wage cut of 20 per cent. On the! 
eve of a settlement restoring the wage cut, ousting the scabs 
and rehiring the strikers with the right to have their own 
union, Benjamin Mandel, who represented the C.P.L.A, in 
White Plains, was framed up and put into jail. The con- 
tractors utilized the situation to put through a sell-out in 
cooperation with the A. F. of L., whereby the majority of 
the strikers are locked out today. Mandel was convicted 
on a charge of “pushing” an officer and fined $100.00. 
A HEATED discusston has developed in labor circles as 

a result of the proposal presented by the National 
Committee of the C.P.L.A. on the question of the need 
for a new political party of labor. It looks as if the next 
few months will witness some strenuous orating and per- 
haps some clarification, as a result of this discussion. The 
issues raised are outstanding in their significance and im- 
portance at the present moment. Let us hope that out of 
it will come a real forward step that will set the American 
labor movement definitely on the road toward building its 
own mass patty. 


4 pee Brooklyn Edison Company, as a result of the pub- 
lic pressure exerted by the campaign against the lay- 
offs, has recently appropriated $12,394,000 Tok additional 
construction work, exclusive of the $5,000,000 appropriated 
a few weeks ago. 

Squads are now functioning effectively in the cable, sub- 
way construction, power house, office and wiring depart- 
ments and the spirit of organization is spreading rapidly. 

A report is now circulating throughout the company, that 
Matthew S. Sloan, the president of the Edison Companies, 
is being forced to resign, as a result of the unfavorable 
publicity given the company by our campaign against the 
lay-offs and slave-driving methods. 

In order to stop the distribution of the Live Wire, 
organ of the Organization Committee, the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company has attempted to cause the arrest of fa 
distributing the paper. The decision of Judge Folwell, 
the First Magistrate’s Court in Brooklyn, have, howe 
been favorable in each case. 


PICNIC to Brookwood! On Sunday, August 16. 

By automobile! The prospect has C.P.L.A.-ers gasp- 
ing with delight. Reservations are swarming in to the 
office for the gala occasion. And you'd be surprised how 
many have come across with the offer of a machine for 
the trip. 
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EDIGORIALS 


nes Department of Labor, which has become 
a deportation, strike-breaking agency, reports almost 
as many labor disputes for the first six months of 1931 as 
during all of 1930. And the 
Misery Strikes number grows daily. There have 
Grow In Number been spontaneous walk-outs of 
AM the workers all over the country, 
with the mining and textile industries leading in the extent 
and bitterness of the strikes. The latest additions are the 
strike of the West Virginia miners and the Paterson tex- 
tile general shut-down. 

What has been happening in western Pennsylvania, 
southern West Virginia, Kentucky, New England, Allen- 
town and Paterson fulfills the prediction made a few 
months ago in LABor Ace. We emphasized that there was 
going to be a great wave of strikes, of up-risings of the 
workers, comparable to the period of 1917-18. We are 
now just at the beginning of this strike wave, which next 
winter will be in full force. The wage-slashing drive of 
the bosses will be met with increasing bitterness and de- 
termination by the workers. 

This is the time for all true radicals to be out in the 
field, active in pointing out the lessons which the workers 
must learn from the conditions they are facing. These 
misery strikes must be turned into mass educational under- 
takings. This is the time for winning immediate results 
for the workers and pointing to the future. 

It is the progressive laborites who can best measure up 
to the present crisis. They are equipped with knowledge 
of the situation and of the American scene. Do they have 
the initiative to take advantage of the opportunity before 
them? 

Va Oe Ce Ow 


ECRETARY OF COMMERCE ROBERT P. LA-. 


MONT, as spokesman of the Hoover cabinet, has put 
the official stamp of approval upon the policy of wage 
slashing, which has been 
consistently followed by the 
big industries of the coun- 
try for the past year. Evi- 
dently this statement was needed to fully counteract the 
effects of the so-called anti-wage cut pronouncements of 
Herbert Hoover. 

Timed almost perfectly with this official declaration 
of Mr. Lamont came the announcement of a 20 per cent 
wage cut by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. The 
U. S$. Steel Corporation followed suit with a cut of all 
salaried employees as a preliminary to a cut in the wages 
of the steel workers. The Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
announces that officers had “voluntarily” taken a 10 per 
cent cut in salaries, while Armour & Co. calls attention to 
a cut in salaries ranging from 5 per cent to 10 per cent. 

According to reports submitted by employers to the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 10 establishments cut wages 
in the month of June 1931, the number of workers affected 
being 25,645 and the average cut being 10.8 per cent. These 


Hoover Government 
Sanctifies Wage Slashes 


wage reductions were chiefly ir. the food, textile, paper 
and pulp, iron and steel, lumber and fertilizer industries. 


These facts indicate which way the wind is blowing. 
Instead of the good times predicted by Hoover as a result 
of the “moratorium boomlet” ; we are faced with the pros- 
pect of an intensive drive on wages on a nation-wide scale, 
with the full backing and support of the federal govern- 
ment. Never before was organization more necessary than 
itis today. The A. F. of L. officialdom, as usual, is doing 
nothing about this situation, except empty talk. The Com- 
munists continue their ranting with its inevitable result of 
driving the workers away from any real organizational 
forward step. It remains for the realistic militants, who 
realize the gravity of the present situation, to assume full 
responsibility, to pitch in with enthusiasm and tackle the 
job, which must be done, if there is to be an effective 
resistance to the wage slashing campaign now in full swing. 
West Virginia, Paterson, White Plains are proof of the 
fact that the policy of the wage slashers has not gone 
unchallenged. 

vvvvyv 

MoRRS HILLQUIT, who still remains the political 

and intellectual leader of the Socialist Party of 
America, National Chairman, and International Secretary, 
as well as its duly accredited 
and leading delegate to the 
Socialist International Con- 
gress in Vienna, has an- 
nounced his withdrawal as the legal representative of 16 
oil companies and two individuals, in a suit challenging the 
rgiht of the Soviet Union to expropriate the properties 
of these companies. Apparently the political atmosphere 
in the United States was such that Hillquit felt that he 
could properly press such a suit against the Soviet govern- 
ment without in any way conflicting with his Socialist 
principles and his responsibilities, as the leader of the 
party. It remained for the balmy air of Paris to convince 
Hillquit of the inadvisability of this step at the present 
time. 

Actually the decision of Hillquit was an enforced retreat 
in the face of the storm of protest which arose from all 
parts of the country against this distinctly counter-revo- 
lutionary step. The City Convention of the Socialist Party 
of Philadelphia denounced the action of Hillquit in a reso- 
lution which was carried by a vote of 34 to 7. Similar 
resolutions have been adopted by numerous Socialist Party 
branches. Individual protests have poured into the na- 
tional office. ' 

The question which still remains for all honest Socialists 
and class-conscious workers to answer is, first, why did 
Hillquit as a leading Socialist ever take the case and how 
could he justify his taking the case on the basis of Socialist 
principles? Second, how can any honest, militant Social- 
ist, who respects the memory of Gene Debs and Karl Marx, 
feel anything but the keenest humiliation in the face of 
the shameful “exploit” of its present leader? 


“Comrade” Hillquit 
Retreats a Little 
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USTICE, decency, humanity—where shall we find them 

today? Certainly not among the ruling classes in these 
United States of America. Here in the richest country 
the world has ever known mil- 
lions of men and women are 
desperately begging for work. 
Here where food and clothing 
exist in abundance, thousands of children are starving and 
men and women walk the streets in rags. 

And now when these millions of men and women who 
have produced the great wealth of this country begin to 
protest against the wretched condition of their lives, how 
are they being treated? When they appeal to the rulers, 
whom they have been taught to believe are all-wise and 
‘benevolent, how do these rulers answer them? 

In the Kenawha coal fields of West Virginia, where for 
years hundreds of families have been living on the verge 
of starvation, surrounded by the most wretched conditions, 
their protests and appeals are being answered with machine- 
gun bullets and tear gas. These miners have been pro- 
ducing one of the most necessary commodities for creating 
the wealth of this country; they have toiled long hours in 
damp mines bringing forth millions of dollars of wealth; 
they have risked their lives daily—for what? That a few 
hundred men should become rich. And now these rich 
men answer their pleas for food and justice with machine- 
gun bullets and tear gas and clubs. Their women and 
children are brutally beaten. Their homes are broken up 
and their belongings thrown out on the roads and the creek 
bottoms. 

In western Pennsylvania and Harlan County, Kentucky 
they are being answered in the same way. In Harlan 
County more than a hundred men are in jail because they 
have dared to question the right of the bosses to rob them 
and starve them. Twenty of this hundred are awaiting 
trial on triple murder charges. And everyone who at- 
tempts to help these workers in their fight against starva- 
tion and slavery are treated by coal barons and public 
officials with the worst kind of brutality. 

Obviously, under capitalism, there can be no justice or 
decency or humanity for the workers. In a society ruled 
by the profit motive, where the supreme power is the dollar, 
men become beasts and the long centuries of man’s struggle 
for social justice and decency have been futile. Those 
who produce are robbed and starved and clubbed, while 
those who squander and waste are honored, and are all- 
powerful. 

Capitalism must be destroyed. Unless it is destroyed 
civilization cannot survive. Thus the future of civilization 
rests with the workers, and all those who oppose the de- 
struction of capitalism are enemies of mankind. 


Justice, Decency, 
Humanity 
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URING recent weeks General Holbrook has revealed 

in a public utterance that capitalist nations, including 

our own, are still thinking very definitely of the possibilities 
of war on Soviet Russia. Mat- 
thew Woll, et al, are devoting 
time and energy to arousing 
hate against the Soviets and 
advocating a boycott of all 
Soviet Commerce, which is 
tantamount to a declaration of 
war, In face of such developments we re-iterate the stand 
repeatedly taken by the C. P. L. A. in favor of recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia by the U. S., and of postive and 


Concerning Soviet 
Russia, the C.P.L.A. 
and the Kautsky 
Review 
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relentless opposition to all militarist and imperialist efforts 
te weaken or destroy the Soviet regime. 

This does not mean that Russia can or should escape 
all criticism. No intelligent member of the Soviet regime 
would think for a moment that absence of criticism and 
intelligent discussion could be of real benefit to Russia. 
Furthermore, if we are going to be realistic, we have to 
realize that there is some difference between criticising the 
Soviet regime and criticising those who at a given time 
happen to be its heads, as e.g., the Stalin group at the 
moment. Damning an A. F. of L. official and damning 
the American labor movement are not quite the same thing! 

To some of our readers who seemed to find in the review 
of Kautsky’s book in our July issue an “attack” on “the 
proletarian dictatorship” in Russia we venture to say that 
it does not seem to us that a fair reading of the review 
supports such an interpretation, though one or two phrases 
might not have been used by the author if it had been 
realized that those expressions might lend themselves to 
such an interpretation by any honest reader. We would 
add that in our opinion the utmost care must be exercised, 
in this day when the Soviets are under attack from im- 
perialist foes, even in criticism of the present ruling group 
in the Russian Communist Party. It is all too easy in such 
a situation without intending it to give “aid and comfort 
to the enemy.” 

What we want emphatically is that the workers shall 
turn, to quote the closing paragraph of the aforementioned 
Kautsky review, “with renewed vigor and enthusiasm for 
inspiration in their struggle against the scourges of capi- 
talism, unemployment and imperialist war, to the Soviet 
Union, the home of proletarian democracy, the democracy 
of, by and for the poor, as against the democracy of 
privilege, exploitation and poverty.” 


GIG VON, 


ITH the most limited resources, yet with utmost de- 

termination, the C.P.L,A. has thrown itself into 

the struggles of the workers which are rapidly developing 

throughout the country. In 

Our Organiation West Virginia, in Allentown, 

Pledge Fund in Mansfield, in Paterson, in 

White Plains and in the 

Brooklyn Edison, the C.P.L.A. is on the job building and 
inspiring the armies of labor. 

or this important work, we are not subdized by any 
wealthy “angels,” nor do we receive any form of support 
through international sources. We must depend upon 

riends and supporters, who realize the importance of the 

work we are doing, to give us the necessary financial sup- 
port which is so badly needed in order to carry this work 
forward. 

The C.P.L.A. has established an Organization Pledge 
Fund for the purpose of financing our organization cam- 
paign in various parts of the country. We appeal to you 
to do your share in support of this fund by sending us an 
immediate contribution and pledging your regular support 
every month for the furtherance of our activity. Support 
from organizations in sympathy with our program is par- 
ticularly urged. 

American workers are being subjected to the most severe 
oppression and suppression today. They are beginning to 
protest ; they are beginning to realize that the much talked 
of “American standard of living” is not a thing of perman- 
ence. This is the time to organize them. This is the time 
to educate them in the class struggle. 

Will you help us do this most important work? 
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On Political Organization 


UR economic system has broken 
Ove: The break-down is both 
tragic and absurd. 

Three short years ago when cam- 
paigning for the presidency, Herbert 
Hoover paid homage to the myth of 
Permanent American Prosperity which 
at that time held millions, including 
workers and farmers,  spell-bound. 
“The poor man,” he said, “is vanish- 
ing from us... At one time we de- 
manded for our workers a full dinner 
pail. We have now gone far beyond 
that conception.” Shortly thereafter the 
income of the working masses of the 
U. S. was slashed in a single year to 
the tune of ten billion dollars. Over 
night the era of the “chicken in every 
pot and a car in every back-yard” van- 
ished. 

Today six million workers are out 
of jobs; as many more are on such 
short time that they cannot support 
themselves and their families on their 
wages. Farmers in Arkansas, coal min- 
ers in West Virginia, automobile work- 
ers in Michigan join in hunger march- 
es. Others are forced to submit to the 
humiliation of standing in bread-lines, 
accepting doles of soup from relief 
kitchens, hanging. about the corridors 
of charity societies, or else simply put 
an end to their lives after weeks and 
months of fruitless search for work. 

All this, we submit, is not only 
tragic, but absurd, for it is taking 
place in the U. S. of America, the 
richest country on the face of the 
earth, the richest nation in all human 
history. Furthermore, it is taking 
place, as we are solemnly assured, 
not because there is a shortage of 
the goods necessafy to sustain human 
life in decency and comfort, but be- 
cause there is an over-abundance. We 
have six million grown-ups unem- 
ployed and six million children suffer- 
ing from under-nourishment, not be- 
cause there is no food, but because 
there is too much! We have invented 
new machinery capable of producing 
goods in fabulous abundance. With 
this machinery coal miners have gone 
into the depths of the earth and 
brought forth millions of tons of black 
wealth. Textile and garment work- 
ers have made cloth and clothing in 
abundance. Building trades workers 
have erected skyscrapers, schools and 


Do We Need A New Political Organization 


In The United States? 


° ° ° ° 


FOREWORD 


Do we have in the United States to- 
day an -effective workers’ political or- 
ganization, dedicated to abolishing our 
plan-less, profiteering, war-provoking 
capitalism, and establishing a workers’ 
republic? If not, could some existing 
party, such as the Socialist or Commu- 
nist, be readily fitted to meet the need? 
Or should the attempt be made to form 
a new organization? What would such 
an organization be like? Such questions 
as these are raised in the statement 
which follows. 


The statement is issued in order to 
stimulate discussion of an issue which 
is at once important, pressing and deli- 
cate. The aim is not to add to the confu 
sion in the American labor movement 
but if possible to clarify thinking; not 
to set up one more division but to de- 
velop more solidarity and drive among 
elements making for a common goal. 
Surely no one will contend that the ex- 
isting situation in the American labor 
movement is entirely satisfactory and 
that thorough analysis and discussion 
may not result in clearer understanding 
of issues, and more militant and intelli- 
gent action. 


The statement was drafted by a spe- 
cial committee appointed by the national 
executive committee of the Conference 
for Progressive Labor Action. The na- 
tional executive committee adopted the 
statement and voted to send it out as a 
basis for discussion. Careful reading 


will indicate that it does not commit 
the C. P. L. A. to any specific action 
other than the initiation of a discussion 
m labor circles. It was definitely under- 
stood, moreover, that individual mem- 
bers of the national executive weve free, 
in the ensuing discussion, to defend or 
oppose parts of the statement, including 
those setting forth criticism of existing 
parties, 

A meeting of the executive of the New 
York branch of the C. P. L. A. similarly 
adopted the statement as a basis for dis- 
cussion. Recently a meeting of the mem- 
bership of the New York branch voted 
by an overwhelming majority to approve 
the plan to promote a widespread discus- 
sion of the problem of effective labor po- 
litical activity. By a decisive, though 
considerably smaller, majority, the meet- 
ing approved of the present statement 
as a basis for such discussion. A con- 
siderable number of members dissented 
vigorously from the criticism of the So- 
cialist Party; a few questioned the use- 
fulness of the statement on other 
grounds. 

The National Executive Committee in- 
vites criticisms and suggestions from all 
sides. It will be pleased to hear from 
those who think a new organization is 
needed and who would be willing to work 
in one. It will likewise, welcome com- 
munications in opposition to such a pro- 
posal. To the extent of its resources and 
opportunities, it will give publicity to 
all pertinent material. 
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houses. Farmers have raised billions 
of bushels of wheat and other foods. 
And the result of all the inventive- 
ness, the skill and the toil of these 
American masses, is that miners do 
not have coal to warm their own 
shacks, textile and garment workers 
go ill-clad, building trades workers do 
not know where the rent is coming 
from, and the farmer sits on top of his 
pile of wheat starving. American work- 
ers may actually before long, with the 


collapse of our “advanced” and com- 
plex economy, face mass hunger and ~ 
mass misery in more acute form than 
the workers in less “advanced” coun- 
tries. A system under which these 
things are possible deserves the scorn 
of all thinking men, as surely as it de- 
serves the hatred of those who suffer 
and are exploited under it. 

It is an utterly false notion that by 
being optimistic and patching a little 
here and there we can make our eco- 
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nomic system really workable, and 
abolish such evils as war and unem- 
ployment which it brings in its train. 
Seventeen years ago the race of cap- 
italist nations for colonies, markets 
and profits plunged us into the most 
frightful and costly war in all his- 
tory. Since we have not fundamentally 
changed our economic system, the 
world today is still an armed camp. 
The United States, after signing 
the Kellogg Pact renouncing war, is 
spending more money in war prepara- 
tions this year than ever before, and 
the tension in international affairs is 
greater than in the fateful years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Great War, 
although the masses everywhere hate 
and detest war. 

After every depression and panic in 
American history we have eventually 
entered a new boom period, and have 
then lulled ourselves into the dream 
that it would last forever. Many be- 
lieve that the present crisis also will 
pass; we shall “turn the corner’. But 
the depression becomes more severe 
as time passes. The present one is 
world-wide, and there are no factors 
in sight on which to base hopes of a 
permanent and broad recovery. In a 
country as young as the United States, 
and with such unrivalled natural ad- 
vantages, there are not only six mill- 
ion unemployed during a depression, 
there were at a minimum one and a 
half million unemployed during the 
very height of the recent boom period, 
and such basic industries as farming, 
coal and textiles were in a state of col- 
lapse. Already capitalist industrialism 
has brought to us, as it has to England 
and Germany, a permanent army of 
unemployed and a number of incur- 
ably sick industries. 


The System Cannot Be 
Made to Work 


The fact is that the private-profit, 
private-property, competitive system is 
unworkable in the twentieth century, 
and has become essentially destructive 
rather than a force for releasing hu- 
man energies and raising human stand- 
atds. Under this profit system we con- 
centrate two-thirds of our wealth in 
the hands of less than 10 per cent of 
our people. Less than two per cent of 
the gainfully occupied receive 20 per 
cent of the national income each year, 
and 80 per cent of all the dividends 
paid. Five hundred four persons, with 
annual incomes of a million dollars or 
over, together get enough income each 
year to pay all the wages of the more 
than 300,000 transportation workers 
on our railroads, and have a tidy sum 
of $800,000 each left over. Thus the 


masses are left unable to buy the things 
they have produced, the processes of 
production are stopped, the new in- 
ventions of science, which might add 
immeasurably to the well-being of the 
people, either go unused or serve to 
speed up the silly and stupid buisiness 
of piling up surpluses which cannot 
be consumed, 

There is no remedy for this except 
in giving the masses the purchasing 
power which will enable them to con- 
sume what they have produced, but 
that remedy is not available under a 
system which is built on the idea of 
letting private individuals reap profits, 
i.e., surpluses, from industry. 

Furthermore, our present economic 
system cannot work in the 20th cen- 
tury, because under the complex con- 
ditions of our machine age, production 
has to be planned on a world-scale, at 
the very least a national scale, to fit thé 


needs of the consuming population. 


Otherwise we are likely to be drowned 
in the flood of goods poured out by 
our mass production industries. The 
underlying idea of the present system, 
however, is that of private initiative 
and private control in business, rather 
than social engineering and control, 
which is to say that our present system 
(or better, lack: of system) is using 
horse-and-buggy methods in the air- 
plane age. 


Need of a Planned Economy 


The American people must make 
and carry out a Plan for their economic 
life. Under this Plan the fabulous re- 
sources of the continent will be used, 
not wasted. The masses of those who 
do the nation’s work will labor to cre- 
ate security, plenty, leisure and free- 
dom for each other, not profits, privi- 
leges and arbitrary power for a few. 
America will be for American workers, 
not for a handful of profiteers, cor- 
poration executives, bankers and idle 
rich wasters. The lords and autocrats 
of finance and industry and the hang- 
ers-on whom they have supported in 
idleness and luxury, will go the way of 
all Kaisers and Czars, the way the 
Hohenzollerns, the Romanoffs, the 
Hapsburgs, and King Alfonso have 
gone. Senseless class-distinctions of 
rich and poor, boss and slave will van- 
ish. In the workers’ republic under a 
planned economy, democracy will be a 
reality and not a sham. 

The Plan for America’s Economic 
Life must fit into a Plan for a World- 
Economy, which shall put an end to 
the rivalries of nationalists, militarists 
and imperialists. Thus, and only thus, 
may war be abolished and the workers 
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of all the earth achieve a sane and 
peaceful existence. 

The Plan must be made and put to 
work soon. Before long the men and 
women, most of all the youth, who do 
America’s work must decide to take 
control of their own destinies, must 
work out a rational plan for running 
our vast economic machine, and must 
organize to achieve power so that their 
Plan may be adopted and put into ef- 
fect. Otherwise, when the next crisis 
overtakes us—as a result of the drag- 
ging out of the present depression, or 
of a new depression a few years hence, 
or a revolution in some important in- 
dustrial country, or an unheaval in 
China or India, or a war—American 
labor will be caught unprepared, and 
either a Fascist dictatorship will fasten 
itself upon us, or the engines of mod- 
ern warfare will wipe out American 
civilization altogether. 


Master-Minding? 


We desire to emphasize that this 
statement is not an appeal to our “‘mas- 
ter minds” of politics, industry and fi- 
nance to come to the rescue, or to busi- 
ness to “put its own house in order.” 
We are not impressed by those “master 
minds” who plunged the world into a 
hideous war in 1914, and fifteen years 
later into an unprecedented economic 
depression. They did noting effective, 
as has frequently been pointed out, to 
warn the people about the comirig of 
the depression or to prevent it. Either 
they did not foresee what was coming ; 
or they foresaw and did not care to'try 
to save the nation from the suffering in 
store; or they foresaw and cared, but 
were unable to do anything effective. 
In any case, there is nothing to inspire 
confidence in their leadership. Nor is 
there any evidence that this leadership 
has inaugurated any large-scale and 
statesmanlike effort to prevent another 
catastrophe a few years hence. 

Under our economic system a busi- 
ness man must make profits or go un- 
der. It is highly unrealistic to expect 
that these very men taught to function 
under a profit system will undermine 
and abolish that system. Under this 
system prestige, privilege, luxury, 
power belong to the industrial and fi- 
nancial leaders and their hangers-on. 
They are a class, and are conscious of 
it. They understand that fundamental 
changes in our economic system would 
truly equalize opportunity, would out 
class distinctions, would mean a genu- 
ine democracy in which no industrial 
and financial barons would be tolerat- 
ed, and they are not likely as a class of 
their own volition to make, or even 
consent to, those changes. 
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A Planned Economy for the United 
States will have to be built by those 
who stand to gain, materially and 
spiritually, by the change. Those 
who do the work of this country, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, clerical, technical, 
professional, and who are cheated of 
the livelihood, the security and the 
leisure which should be the fruit of 
their toil, must themselves provide the 
will, the courage and the intelligence 
for the task. 


All Power to Labor 


To achieve their purpose, the work- 
ers must have power. To gain power, 
they must organize. Effective labor or- 
ganization in the modern world in- 
cludes militant industrial unionism, a 
working-class political party, cooper- 
ative enterprises and a labor culture. 
While this statement deals primarily 
with the problem of labor political ac- 
tion, its starting point and base is the 
idea of a single living labor movement 
operating in closely related fields — 
trade union, political, cooperative and 
cultural. 

Sooner or later we must build in the 
U. S. a mass labor party, based pri- 
marily on the industrial workers and 
including all other elements which are 
cheated of their rights under our pres- 
ent system. For the moment the forces 
required to build such a party do not 
seem to exist. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that we live in a per- 
iod when changes in the labor scene 
may come swiitly. 

A political organization is immedi- 
ately needed, however, to carry on the 
educational and organizational work 
preliminary to the building of a mass 
labor party, and once such a party is 
formed to work within it in order that 
the mass party may not fall into op- 
portunism and may move as directly 
and swiftly as possible toward its true 
goal, a new economic order. 


What Kind of Poltical 
Organization? 


What would be the structure, com- 
position and program of such a politi- 
cal organization? 

It would aim to be a unifying and 
not a sectarian and dividing force in 
the labor political field. It would keep 
in the forefront the purpose of unit- 
ing all possible forces in a mass labor 
party, and would accordingly in no 
case run candidates in opposition to 
the candidates of a mass labor or far- 
mer-labor party where such is in exist- 
ence. It would, however, take part reg- 
ularly in political campaigns, setting 
forth its position on the issues in- 
volved, and arousing the masses to mil- 


itant activity, since political campaigns 
furnish an opportunity for education 
and agitation among the masses sec- 
ond only to that provided by union or- 
ganization campaigns, strikes, etc. — 

Where no mass labor party was in 
the field, the organization would run 
its own candidates for office whenever 
its resources permitted and its basic 
aim of education, agitation and the de- 
velopment of labor militancy and soli- 
darity could be advanced thereby. 
Where a mass labor party was in ex- 
istence, the organization would work 
loyally within it, seek to advance a 
sound, radical program, and to secure 
the nomination by the mass party of 
candidates who could be counted upon 
to advance such a program. 


It would recognize frankly the fact 
that the possessing and ruling class in 
America today is carrying on a desper- 
ate struggle—from fear of change and 
from self interest—to maintain the 
present private-profit, private-property, 
competitive system, broken down 
though it be, and in this struggle meet 
every effort of the masses of the peo- 
ple to improve their condition, to as- 
sert their rights and to build a better 
world, with the most brutal terrorism, 
discharge from the job, injunctions, 
yellow-dog contracts, labor spies and 
provocateurs, thugs, coal and iron po- 
lice, and militia. The organization 
would seek to give leadership and in- 
spiration to the workers in their strug- 
gle to free themselves from this tyr- 
anny, and to achieve a workers’ repub- 
lic in which there shall be plenty, just- 
ice, and freedom for all. 

The membership would consist of 
active and militant men and women, 
especially young men and women, who 
are prepared to give time to its activi- 
ties, and to undergo the training and 
discipline necessary for arduous work- 
ing-class activity. 

Industrial workers would furnish 
the basis of the membership. Agricul- 
tural, clerical, technical and profes- 
sional workers would also be eligible. 
There would be no discrimination on 
the ground of sex, race or color, Ex- 
ploiters of labor would not be eligible 
for membership. 

The organization would have local, 
district, state and national units, and 
would be governed by a plan of demo- 
cratic centralism; that is to say, decis- 
ions as to policy would be arrived at by 
free and thorough party discussion, and 
would then be carried out by the re- 
spective units in a disciplined manner. 

An important auxiliary, might be an 
advisory research board of experts in 
engineering, economics, finance, city 
planning, cooperation, etc. Such a 
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board might also give technical ad- 
vice on industrial trends, the issues in 
political campaigns, etc. It might also, 
for educational purposes, draw plans 
as to how the resources of the U. S. 
might be used for the benefit of the 
masses under a planned economy, and 
the technical steps which might be 
taken by labor if it achieved power in 
order to execute such concrete plans. 

Though it may be sufficiently clear 
from what has already been said, we 
emphasize again that the organization 
of which we are speaking would simp- 
ly be one of the instruments—the cen- 
tral instrument, if it fulfills its func- 
tion—in the struggle which the work- 
ing masses of the nation carry on. It 
would link itself especially closely with 
the daily industrial struggle of the 
workers in the basic industries to im- 
prove their conditions, combat injunc- 
tions and yellow-dog contracts, etc. Its 
members in the shops, mines and 
unions would seek to give inspiration 
and leadership in such struggles. 

We do not think of this labor strug- 
gle as a simple and polite affair in 
which labor has only to form a 
political party, win more and more 
votes at each election, eventually get a 
parliamentary majority and then vote 
a new economic order into existence, 
retaining for the most part our present 
political machinery, legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial. The press, the radio, 
the pulpit, the courts, the police, the 
control of the job, are today almost 
entirely in the hands of the pos- 
sessing classes, the so-called advacates 
of law and order. Though they consent 
occasionally to slight reforms, provid- 
ed they retain their reality of power 
and the right to profits, for the most 
part they make increasingly lawless 
and violent use of the institutions 
which they control. Unless the Amer- 
ican workers choose subjection to a 
Fascist dictatorship of big business and 
finance, they must oppose this lawless- 
ness and tyranny by struggle on every 
front—industrial, political, cooperative 
and educational—and with a realistic 
use of such methods as can accomplish 
their final emancipation. They must 
depend upon their own organized 
strength, rather than on the machinery 
of a capitalistic government. 

When labor achieves power it will 
build a functional democracy, with oc-- 
cupational representation in legislative 
bodies, with the franchise in the hands 
of those who do the nation’s work, and 
the co-ordination of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life the chief responsibility of 
the supreme political organs. 

One hundred fifty-five years ago the 
Declaration of Independence spoke of 
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the right to “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” and added: “To se- 
cure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men. Whenever any 
form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, laying its 
foundation on such principles and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” This task 
of devising political instruments under 
which the economic, social and cul- 
tural life of the people might flourish, 
our forefathers did not shirk in their 
day. Workers of America must now 
perform a similar task under the vast- 
ly altered conditions of the twentieth 
century. 

For the present the organization un- 
der discussion would not affiliate with 
any of the existing labor internationals. 
It would, however, stand for world 
unity of labor on the political as well as 
the economic field, and seek ways and 
means of bringing about such unity. 
It would relentlessly oppose all mili- 
taristic and imperialistic efforts to 
weaken or destroy the Soviet regime. 

This is not the place to set down in 
detail the concrete, immediate items in 
the program for which the organiza- 
tion might stand if it existed, but a few 
items that might find a place in such a 
program may be mentioned for illus- 
trative purposes. They would include. 


Public ownership and democratic con- 
trol of all basic industries. 

A nation-wide program of social in» 
surance against the risk of sickness, ac- 
cident, unemployment and old age. 

Drastic increases in income (upper 
brackets) and inheritance taxes. 

Total disarmament (though it would 
not entertain any false hope that this 
could be accomplished without the aboli- 
tion of the capitalist system), 

Abolition of yellow-dog contracts and 
of the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. 

A national minimum wage. 

Recognition of Soviet Russia. 


Abolition of discrimination against 
Negroes, etc. 
Withdrawal of American tr ps from 


the soil of other nations. 
Philippine independence. 


Socialists and Communists? 


There is considerable doubt as to 
whether any existing political organ- 
ization meets these needs of American 
workers today, though we recognize in 
each of these organizations honest and 
healthy elements. 

The Socialist Party in the United 
States today does not have a clear 


working class orientation. It has not, as 
a matter of fact, succeeded in winning 
the confidence of American workers. 
Some of its exponents have frankly 
abandoned Marxism as a labor philos- 
ophy, and*have no philosophy to offer 
in its place. Others profess to retain 
Marxism, but exhibit no militancy in 
carrying on the class struggle. It pur- 
sues a policy of “neutrality” toward 
the trade unions, which in practice 
amounts to leaving them in the hands 
of bureaucrats and  corruptionists, 
makes it possible for a man to be re- 
garded as a good Socialist on the polit- 
ical field, while he is a reactionary on 
the trade union field, and makes it im- 
possible to distinguish between the so- 
called Socialist unions and any other. 
It has lacked vigor and aggressiveness 
in supporting, inspiring and leading ef- 
forts to organize the masses of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers in the 
basic industries. Its propaganda tacitly 
assumes that by a gradual democratic 
process the basic industries of the na- 
tion can be bought from their present 
owners and socialized, and evades any 
realistic analysis of the modern scene 
to determine what foundation there is 
for such an expectation. It is confused 
and at ‘times distinctly antagonistic in 
its attitude toward Soviet Russia. It 
is not aggressive and militant in its 
struggle against militarism. It is not 
out-and-out Socialist, neither has it yet 
demonstrated that it can be an effective 
left-progressive American party. 

The Communist Party in the United 
States today suffers from a mechani- 
cal dictation from outside which se- 
verely handicaps it in dealing with the 
American situation. Its roots are not 
primarily in the American soil. It 
has pursued a divisive and sec- 
tarian policy in the trade unions. It has 
abandoned any honest effort to build a 
mass labor party. It talks a fantastic 
and doctrinaire language which Amer- 
ican workers do not understand. It 
over-reaches itself and tries to impose 
Communist dogmatism on the workers, 
rather than gaining their confidence 
and developing their initiative by giv- 
ing them a realistic and democratic 
leadership in their daily struggles. 

Whatever may be the validity of 
these criticisms of existing political 
organizations professing to serve the 
workers and farmers, it is a fact that 
there are a considerable number of 
workers and those interested in the 
aims of labor, who do not now have 
any political organization in which they 
find it possible to frnction enthusias- 
fically, and confidently. 

We raise these questions, then, as 
to whether a political organization such 
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as we have outlined is needed, and 
whether any existing organization 
meets, or might readily be fitted to 
meet, the situation. We invite a dis- 
passionate and thorough discussion of 
these questions, not in order to add to 
the confusion in the American labor 
movement, but in the hope that issues 
may be clarified ; not in order to create 
one more division, but for the sake of 
achieving a higher measure of solidar- 
ity, unity and drive than now exists. 
Surely no one can contend that the 
present situation is satisfactory, and 
that a thorough analysis and far-reach- 
ing discussion are not needed. No one 
who believes that only the workers can 
in the last analysis build a workers’ re- 
public, can doubt that the outlook in 
America is indeed dark unless revolu- 
tionary changes and advances occur in 
existing labor organizations, or new 
instrumentalities, political and other- 
wise, are speedily planned and built. 


The Three American 
Revolutions 


There have been three major strug- 
gles in American history. The first 
came to a head in the Revolutionary 
War. That struggle decided that the 
United States was not to be a colony 
raising food and raw materials, and 
providing a market for the capitalists 
of Great Britain. 

The second struggle came to a head 
in the Civil War. This struggle decid- 
ed that the United States was not to 
be controlled by a slave-owning feudal 
aristocracy, and gave free scope to com- 
petitive capitalism to exploit our vast 
resources and to build a modern indus- 
trial system. 

The third and most important strug- 
gle in American history is going on to- 
day. Its issue will determine whether 
American workers shall become en- 
slaved to an industrial and financial 
feudalism far more powerful and far 
more destructive of human freedom 
than any which has gone before, or 
whether they shall control in their own 
interest the nation’s fabulous resources 
and mighty productive mechanism, util- 
ize to the full the powers which mod- 
ern science places in their hands, and 
consciously plan a social order in which 
all men shall have plenty, leisure and 
freedom. 


National Executive Member 
Accepts Statement with 
Reservations 
As a member of the National Execu- 


tive Committee of the C.P.L.A., I 


favor issuing the foregoing  state- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Paterson Silk Workers 


N Tuesday, July 28th at 10 
@) o'clock in the morning, Pater- 

son silk workers were called 
out on a mass strike by the Joint Ac- 
tion Committee composed of represen- 
tatives of the United Textile Workers’ 
Locals in Paterson, Associated Silk 
Workers and the C. P. L. A. The 
strike call represented the culmination 
of months of effort in which C. P. L. 
A. took an active part, and about 
which our members and other readers 
of Labor Age ought to have the cor- 
rect conception. 


For years the union situation in the 
Paterson silk industry has been in 
confusion and efforts at organization 
have been ineffective because there have 
been a number of competing unions in 
the field. The honest workers didn’t 
know whom to follow; and the indif- 
ferent and dishonest had a good excuse 
for not joining anyone. The chief or- 
ganizations were several locals of the 
United Textile Workers, largely con- 
fined to the more skilled crafts, such 
as, loom-fixers, twisters, and warpers, 
and an independent union called the 
Associated Silk Workers which claim- 
ed jurisdiction over the entire silk in- 
dustry, but actually figured among 
the ribbon and hat band workers and 
the broad silk weavers. 

Back in 1928, left-wingers in Pater- 
son, then operating under the slogan 
of the United Front, enlisted the co- 
operation of Chairman A. J. Muste 
in an effort to bring together these 
various organizations. Chairman Muste 
was invited to become “impartial 
chairman” of conferences between rep- 
resentatives of the two groups, which 
proved successful. A plan for amal- 
gamation under the U. T. W. was 
adopted. At the last minute, however, 
the left-wing elements in Paterson 
who had initiated this movement, de- 
cided to break it up; the Communist 
Party had abandoned the United 
Front policy and adopted in its stead 
the policy of building its own Com- 
munist unions! 

Some months ago, representatives 
of the Paterson movement again came 
to Chairman Muste and Brother Bud- 
enz, described the wretched conditions 
existing among the silk workers— 
wages had been cut no less than 40 
per cent in the last three or four years, 
and the eight hour day had been com- 
pletely lost in the broad silk shops 
which operate anywhere from 48 to 
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60 hours per week when there is work 
—and asked the C. P. L. A. to interest 
itself in an organization campaign for 
these workers. Such a call could not 
be lightly turned down. 

The C. P. L. A. laid down certain 
conditions, however, for effective ac- 
tion in the Paterson situation. 


Conditions for Effective Action 


1. The existing U. T. W. locals 
and the Associated Silk Workers must 
be amalgamated. Such a demonstra- 
tion of unity would encourage the 
workers tremendously. 

2. For the sake of achieving as 
broad a unity as possible, the amalga- 
mated organization must be in the U. 
T. W. and thus connected with the 
American labor movement, but in or- 
der that national trade union officials 
should not be in a position to cripple 
militant organization activity or to 
make questionable strike settlements 
for Paterson silk workers, we stipul- 
ated that the U. T. W. must definitely 
allow the Paterson silk workers to- 
gether with those in Allentown and 
elsewhere to establish an autonomous 
federation of silk workers within the 
U. T. W. similar to the Full Fashion- 
ed Hosiery Workers’ Federation. 

3. Accompanying and following 
the movement to amalgamate existing 
unions, there must be a vigorous cam- 
paign of organization and education 
among the workers, leading up to a 
general strike. 

4. Close connections must be estab- 
lished between the Paterson workers 
and the Allentown strikers, and the 
two situations regarded as essentially 
one. 

The C. P. L. A. had in mind also 
making contacts among rank and file 
silk workers in Paterson and so build- 
ing up a rank and file group of C. P. 
L. Av’ers which would put vigor into 
the old organizations, get rid of such 
officials as prove themselves unworthy 
or no longer capable of handling the 
situation, develop educational activi- 
ties, etc. 

The numerous activities into which 
the C. P. L. A. has been called in 


recent months, together with our small 
staff and restricted finances, caused 
some delay from our side in tackling 
the Paterson situation. However, pre- 
sently conferences were held in the 
C. P. L. A. office in which members 
of the U. T. W. and the Associated 
Silk Workers participated. Eli Keller 
who had been at one time national 
secretary of the National Textile 
Workers Union, but had been expelled 
from that union, and who is now a 
silk worker in Paterson, and Ben Git- 
low, a member of the organization 
committee of the American Fund for 
Public Service, were also present. An 
appeal of the various groups to the 
American Fund for Public Service 
for an appropriation of $3,000 for or- 
ganization work in Paterson was suc- 
cessful. A sub-committee of the Fund 
was authorized to release the money 
as soon as the amalgamation move- 
ment got under way and organization 
activities were launched. 

About two months ago, conferences 
toward bringing about amalgamation 
actually began in Paterson. The Pater- 
son unionists asked A J. Muste to 
serve as chairman of the conferences, 
and Louis F. Budenz as secretary. In 
the absence of Chairman Muste in the 
Middle West, Brother Budenz acted 
as chairman of the joint conferences. 
A plan for amalgamating the Paterson 
unions was drawn up and the official 
sanction of the U. T. W. for the es- 
tablishment of an autonomous silk 
workers federation obtained. The 
amalagamation movement culminated 
on Friday evening, July 17, when the 
Associated Silk Workers voted to 
adopt the plan to affiliate with the 
a LW 

In the meantime, the committee 
handling the amalgamation plan gra- 
dually also became a Joint Action 
Committee for carrying on organiza- 
tion work and preparing for a general 
strike. In all this, there were irritating 
delays for which U. T. W. and A. S. 
W. representatives seemed about 
equally to blame, and which were all 
the more unfortunate because the Al- 
lentown strike was being drawn out 
and so more and more in need of sup- 
port from an organization and strike 
movement in Paterson. 


Communists Rush In 


Just as the amalgamation negotia- 
tions were drawing to a successful 
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close, the Communists suddenly be- 
came very active in the silk situation. 
First they concentrated on Allentown 
and owing to the slackness of U. T. 
W. officials, captured two Allentown 
strike meetings. They got the Allen- 
town strikers to vote for “a united 
front rank and file movement” with 
Paterson. They then took 100 or more 
Allentown strikers to Paterson over 
the week-end and sought by a whirl- 
wind campaign to take charge of the 
Paterson situation and precipitate a 
National Textile Workers’ strike there, 
although they had practically no roots 
among the Paterson workers. For 
these tactics of splitting and capturing 
in Allentown, there is no excuse what- 
ever. The slow progress of the amal- 
gamation negotiations and organiza- 
tion activities in Paterson, did give 
some excuse to the N. T W. for in- 
jecting itself into that situation. 


While maintaining that the workers 
in Paterson had nothing substantial 
to hope for from the leadership of the 
N. T. W. which had similarly injected 
itself into an Asociated Silk Workers’ 
strike in 1928 and pretty well discre- 
dited itself among Paterson workers, 
the C. P. lL. A. representatives on the 
Joint Action Committee insisted that 
both the situation in Paterson and the 
need of the Allentown strikers for 
support, required swift action on the 
part of the Joint Action Committee, 
so that the Paterson silk workers 
might be united and might have de- 
finite proof of vigorous leadership in 
which they could trust. Under pres- 
sure from our representatives, the 
Joint Action Committee on Monday, 
July 20, voted to call a general strike 
for August 3. The National Textile 
Workers, seeking to force the situa- 
tion, independently called a strike for 
Wednesday, July 22. 


At the Joint Action Committee meet- 
ing on July 21, the C.P.L.A. repre- 
sentatives insisted that we must not be 
a party to creating confusion among 
the workers in Paterson, that it would 
lead to bitterness and despair if some 
workers were on strike and others were 
told to keep in, virtually scabbing on 
them, and that therefore our strike 
date should be advanced. The U.T.W. 
representatives in particular objected 
that they had not yet obtained author- 
ity from their locals for such precipi- 
tate action. The C.P.L.A. representa- 
tives peinted out that we were con- 
fronted with a grave emergency and 
that under the circumstances, courage- 
ous emergency action ought to be 
taken. However, the Joint Action 
Committee that evening found itself 
unable to agree on advancing the date 


of the strike. Thereupon, the C.P.L.A. 
representatives announced that they 
would be compelled to withdraw tem- 
porarily from official connection with 
the Joint Action Committee. They 
agreed, however, that in view of the 
delicacy of the situation, they would 
make no public statement that day, 
but would attend the meeting of the 
committee the next evening and be 
guided in their future course by the 
decisions arrived at at this meeting. 


The following day, the N.T.W. 
strike call went into effect. Very few 
workers responded to the call. It was 
clear that the N.T.W. did not have 
a real hold on the Paterson workers 
and that these workers were looking 
to the amalgamated movement led by 
the Joint Action Committee for leader- 
ship. 


That night, a new spirit was shown 
in the Joint Action Committee. The 
U.T.W. representatives agreed im- 
mediately to call meetings of their 
locals and to ask that they be clothed 
with full power including author- 
ity to advance the strike date if neces- 
sary. Arrangements were made for 
immediate distribution of leaflets 
among the workers, outdoor meetings, 
etc. A meeting was also called for 
Monday, July 27, of all organized 
workers to make detailed plans for 
the conduct of an effective strike. It 
was agreed furthermore, that mem- 
bers of the Joint Action Committee 
would do nothing to induce workers 
to remain at work while others were 
on strike. 


During the next couple of days, sev- 
eral more shops came out on strike, 
some of them in sympathy with the 
N.T.W., others in sympathy with the 
other group. 


On Saturday afternoon, July 25, 
the Joint Action Committee met in 
an emergency session. All the locals 
reported that their representatives had 
been given full emergency power. 
Thereupon, the general strike date was 
advanced to 10 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, July 28, and houirs were 
spent in arranging for presentation of 
demands, distribution of leaflets, ar- 
rangement of mass meetings, and 
other strike activities. 


Principal Strike Demands 


The principal demands in the strike 
are the restoration of the eight hour 
day, abolition of overtime, not less 
than 35 per cent increase in piece-rates 
for broad silk weavers, proportionate 
increases for auxiliary help, a mini- 
mum of $24 per week for dyers’ help- 
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ers, the union scale for all loom-fixers, 
ete., and recognition of the union. 


Militants and progressives should 
rally to the support of the Paterson 
strike movement. The conditions 
among the silk workers are such that 
it is utterly impossible for them to 
survive without an effort to better 
these conditions and to consolidate 
their ranks. 


_ The fundamentals of correct policy 
in this situation must be carefully kept 
in mind. They are as follows: 


I. The details of the amalgamation 
of the U.T.W. locals and the A.S.W. 
must be worked out as rapidly as pos- 
sible in order that after the strike, 
there may be a single organization to 
represent the workers in the shops. 

2. The strike must be carried on in 
a vigorous and militant fashion lead- 
ing up to honestly made settlements. 
Insofar as complete victory may not 
be possible, there must be a frank ad- 
mission that economic conditions have 
in part defeated the workers and that 
they must rally their forces for future 
struggles. 


3. Close and effective contact must 
be maintained with the Allentown situ- 
ation, 


4. Steps for the actual establish- 
ment of the autonomous national fed- 
eration of silk workers must be taken 
at the earliest possible moment. If 
necessary, conferences to this end must 
be held even during the strike. 

5. Vigorous and militant rank and 
file elements must be drawn into 
C.P.L.A. groups, must be trained in 
union activity and inspired to work 
constantly for the development among 
the silk workers of an all-around pro- 
gressive labor movement. 


ALL DAY 


CPLA PICNIC 
TO BROOKWOOD 


Sunday, August 16 


60 Acres of Beautiful Woodland 
Swimming Hiking Dancing 
Tennis Volley Bali Baseball 
A 40-Mile Auto Ride 
A Wonderful Day’s Outing 


Reservations $1.50 


Conference for Progressive Labor 
Action 


104 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY 


Wanted C.P.L.A. supporters and 
friends with automobiles to yolun- 
teer their cars. 
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SoonerStarve A-Strikin’ 
Than Starve A - Workin’ 


By HELEN G. NORTON 


HE strike of West Virginia 
mine workers, foreshadowed in 
the last issue of Lasor Ace, 

began July 6. On that day, reports 
. from 23 communities showed 4,108 
men on strike and 474 scabbing, with 
14 mines completely closed and all but 
three of the others badly crippled. 
There are now between 7,000 and 
8,000 on strike and coal production is 
badly crippled. Exact figures cannot 
be obtained because of the difficulties 
of communication. Telephones are 
almost non-existent, postoffices in com- 
pany stores are closed to strikers, and 
the only way many committees can 
report is to walk 15 or 20 miles into 
Charleston. Local secretaries are too 
busy signing up new men to turn in 
a complete roll of their members. 

The strike has been fairly quiet. 
That is to say, men are arrested every 
day, families receive eviction notices 
or are evicted every day, company 
guards and state troopers interfere 
with picket lines every day, new mem- 
bers are signed every day, the im- 
portation of scabs is attempted every 
day, people are starving every day, and 
the piles of reserve coal at the mines 
grow smaller every day. But aside 
from the killing of two scabs in Put- 
nam County—by company gunmen the 
union claims—there has been no 
sensational violence to make big news 
in the papers. 

To be sure, Mrs. Charles Seacrist 
of Hugheston is in her grave with 
her unborn child because she saw a 
constable kick and knock down her 
neighbor, Mrs. Chris Deviti, who ob- 
jected to having her furniture thrown 
out on the road, and Mrs. Deviti her- 
self is still in danger of having a mis- 
carriage ; but coal miners’ wives aren’t 
important and have no business being 
shocked to death at due process of 
law. 

Relief, a big problem in any strike, 
is paramount in this one. Company 
stores, the sole source of supply in 
many camps, are, of course, closed to 
the strikers. Since the only money 
they ever have is company “scrip,” 
they cannot buy elsewhere or even get 
credit. They are completely depend- 
ent upon the union for food. The 
union during the first two weeks of 
the strike spent nearly $10,000 for 
food alone. And this means barely 
enough to sustain life in people accus- 


tomed to live at the edge of starva- 
tion. A family of five is entitled to 
10 pounds of flour, 444 of fat salt 
pork, 4% pounds of pinto beans, a 
pound of coffee, 2% pounds of sugar, 
a little baking powder and salt. Try 
feeding your family on this for a week 
and see how far it goes. Yet multiply 
these amounts by 7,500, the approxi- 
mate number of men on strike, and 
see what enormaus quantities of food 
the union must buy each week. And 
there are more families of six to II 
than of five or less. 

Soup kitchens and relief depots are 
out of the question. The strike area 
lies in a radius of 40 miles in all direc- 
tions from Charleston. Relief trucks 
are going day and night, chugging 
over the mountains, snorting up the 
“cricks” and “hollers” to desolate lit- 
tle camps where crowds of half- 
starved, anxious men and women and 
children have been waiting for hours, 
straining their eyes at each cloud of 
dust that betokens an approaching car. 
With what anxiety they watch the 
local relief committee apportion the 
supplies, and with what disappoint- 
ment they often hear that this is not 
the whole order and some must still 
go hungry! 


Milk For the Babies 


Milk for the babies is an additional 
problem. Not pastuerized milk, if you 
please, or Grade-A milk fresh from 
contented cows, but canned milk—con- 
densed milk, vitamine-less milk, which 
is all the children of West Virginia 
miners ever see. Put your baby on 
a scanty diet of canned milk with a 
bacon rind to chew and a spoonful of 
brown beans now and then. But 
throw away your weight-chart first, 
and blind your eyes to the pale cheeks 
and spindley legs. Throw away all 
your baby’s layette but two old dresses 
and two flour-sack diapers. Let her 
play on the coal pile and around the 
garbage can where flies are thickest. 
Learn to regard soap as a forbidden 
and coveted luxury. 

Then perhaps you will see why, 
when miners say, “We'd sooner starve 
a-strikin’ than starve a-workin’,” their 
gaunt wives nod grim assent, knowing 


that even when their men-folks work, 
there is an ever-increasing debt at the 
company store; knowing that from 
every car of coal their men-folk mine 
the company takes its toll in short 
‘weight and dockage ; knowing that the 
service of the company doctor, for 
which every miner is docked each 
month, may be withheld at the whim 
of the all-powerful company ; knowing 
that the very roof over their heads, 
leaky and tottering as it is, is theirs 
only at the pleasure of the company and 
that any day the dread “house notice” 
may come which means that unless the 
union can interpose legal delays, their 
shabby beds and straw ticks, their 
shakey tables and cracked dishes will 
be thrown out on the public road or 
the creek bottom before the week is 
over. 

This is a strike in despair. Seven 
years ago, these miners of West Vir- 
ginia made good wages as wages go. 
Harry Mooney of Sharon showed me 
payslips for 1923 running $80 and $90 
for two weeks’ work. His last two 
weeks, at the same job, brought him 
$10.40. 


Blame the change on the world 
situation, blame it on inevitable tech- 
nological changes, blame it on the 
capitalist system—the coal miners of 
West Virginia know only that when 
they had a union with Frank Keeney 
as district president, they could live 
like human beings, even in the feudal- 
istic company towns; and that since 
John L. Lewis and the coal operators 
between them have destroyed the 
union, they live like slaves—except 
that under slavery, masters took care 
of their aged and injured workers. 
Now that Frank Keeney and others 
of their old leaders are attempting to 
build up a union once more, they rally 
to the cause. And when they were 
asked to vote as to whether they would 
strike to compel the operators to nego- 
tiate with the union or whether they 
would abandon the idea of unionism 
altogether, they voted to strike. And 
they are striking. 


Only one thing can defeat them— 
hunger. Only one thing can relieve 
hunger—food. Only one thing will 
buy food—money. 
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The Belleville Convention 


E movement to build an hon- 

est and militant miners’ union 

with control taken out of the 
hands of an autocratic machine and 
restored to the membership, took an- 
other important step forward in IIli- 
nois last month. Nearly 75 per cent 
of the membership of the Illinois Dis- 
trict U.M.W. of A. was represented 
by regularly accredited delegates from 
local unions at a Rank and File Miners 
Convention which convened at Beélle- 
ville, Ill. on July 6 and remained in 
session for two weeks. 

From the standpoint of the actual 
power represented at this convention, 
the most important fact is that in it 
two groups came to an understanding 
and found it possible to work together. 
On the one hand, the group which 
had stuck to Howat and Hapgood in 
the Reorganized U.M.W. of A. move- 
ment and which was perhaps primarily 
interested in ousting John L. Lewis 
and Company from control in the 
International. On the other hand, the 
Southern Illinois group which had 
kept out of the Reorganized move- 
ment, not because it had any great 
faith in Lewis, but because it con- 
sidered the Farrington-Fishwick-Wal- 
ker District machine just as vicious 
as Lewis and wanted to get rid of it 
first. Now that these two elements 
are working enthusiastically together, 
it is hard to see how they can be 
stopped. It looks as though the Wal- 
ker regime in District 12 could not 
survive unless a miracle happens, and 
that Lewis’s hold in the bituminous at 
least is bound soon to get a death 
blow. 

The most significant actions of the 
Convention are brought out in a state- 
ment issued on July 13 and in Resolu- 
tion No. 60. The statement reads: 


a a) 


Striking coal min- 
ers of the West 
Virginia Mine 
Workers Union 
march on Ray- 
mond City to call 
out workers 


(Pe 


Latest Developments 
Among Illinois Miners 


(By Miner Correspondents) 


“In order to set at rest the many 
conflicting rumors and mis-statements 
relative to the status of the Rank and 
File Miners District No. 12, U. M. W. 
of A., by reason of the action of the 
convention, the following statement is 
being published as being the true status 
at this time. The Rank and File 
Miners movement in convention as- 
sembled has taken definite action to 
not at any time recognize the National 
Miners Union as an organization. Fur- 
ther, that this movement recognize the 
principle and need of a Rank and File 
International organization, but in no 
uncertain terms has taken action ‘to 
not recognize the officials or their as- 
sociates of the present International 
Union. That we at no time recognize 
John H. Walker and his associates as 
being the regularly elected officers of 
District 12, U. M. W. of A. Further 
action has been taken that the name 
of this organization composed of the 
men employed in and around the mines 
in the State of Illinois, shall be known 
as the Rank and File Miners of Dis- 
trict No. 12, U. M. W. of A., and will 
be under the jurisdiction of the Rank 
and File International Union when 
such is established. Further, that we 
consider this Rank and File organiza- 
tion separate and apart from the or- 
ganization which John H. Walker con- 
tends he is the official District Presi- 
dent of, and John L. Lewis the Inter- 
national President.” 


Resolution No. 60 was introduced 
by James Haynes and Wm. Stoffels 
of Local Union 721, Pana, Ill, Haynes 
is the veteran of miners’ struggles who 
served as president of the so-called 
Howat National Convention held in 
St. Louis in April and reported in 
earlier issues of Lasor AcE. Bill 
Stoffels is a Brookwood graduate and 
active member of the C.P.L.A. 

Resolution No. 60 as adopted by 
the Convention with only a single dis- 
senting vote, reads as follows: 

“Whereas, the salvation of the 
miners can only be brought about by 
their own effort, and 


“Whereas, division among the min- 
ers of Illinois will continue to exist 
so long as one group clings to present 
district officials, and another to pres- 
ent international officials, and unity 
can be brought about only if the min- 
ers clean house all down the line and 
get rid of those corrupt and ineffi- 
cient officials who have misled, divided, 
and betrayed us; 


“Therefore Be It Resolved, that this 
convention direct all Local Unions of 
Illinois miners to stop paying dues im- 
mediately to John Walker and John L. 
Lewis, since all such monies are used 
to betray miners in W. Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania and elsewhere, 
and also to destroy the Illinois organ- 
ization, and, 

“Be It Further Resolved, that the 
officers of the Illinois Rank and File 
miners’ organization constituted by 
this convention take steps as soon as 
possible to get in touch with all other 
Local and District organizations of 
miners throughout the country, to the 
end that an International Rank and 
File convention may be held at which 


locals, regardless of previous affilia- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Legal Terror in Kentucky 


HEN Sheriff J. H. Blair 

declared war against the 

union organizers with the 
order, “Shoot to kill,” his small army 
of deputized gunmen were ready. 
For a period of years operators and 
officials had prepared to crush any 
last stand of unions to establish them- 
selves in the Harlan County field. 
Notorious gunmen and fearless mur- 
derers who came up for trial were 
watched by operators with an eye to 
their future usefulness. Short term 
sentences and pardons sold these men 
to the powers in control when the 
crisis came. According to a local offi- 
cial, two men were pardoned from 
the West Virginia penitentiary, and 
bond was put up for a murderer to 
come to Harlan County to break any 
solidarity of the workers. 

Brutalities, however, such as jab- 
bing workers with guns, ordering 
them away from public places such 
as the post office, and intimidating 
threats, soon created a rebellious at- 
titude among the miners against the 
officials and operators and their depu- 
tized gunmen. They now began to re- 
alize that their only hope from com- 
plete serfdom was organization and 
concerted action. Sheriff Blair, see- 
ing that the men were going to fight 
back, purchased nine machine guns, 
a number of steel vests and other im- 
plements of capitalistic justice, and 
deputized a Chicago gunman to teach 
his rustic thugs how to use them. 
But Kentucky miners are not easily 
frightened with guns. 

Hence when one coal company fired 
300 men for belonging to the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers of America or for 
showing union sympathy, and pro- 
ceeded to drive them out of their 
homes and the mining camp in viola- 
tion of State law and human de- 
cency the miners began to rebel. 
Thousands walked out on strike with 
literally “nothing to lose but their 
chains.” 

But hunger and oppression, failure 
of aid to come from the outside, and 
continued threats from officials drove 
the miners into desperate straits. Shel- 
ter was provided by friends, but food 
was scarce. Stores were pilfered. 
Organized bands went out begging for 
food which was not an easy task, but 
was easier than listening to crying 


By ARNOLD JOHNSON 


children and watching flesh waste 
away. Scabs were imported from 
surrotinding areas to threaten the 
union men with permanent loss of 
work. Houses were burned, some say 
by the striking miners, but those ac- 
quainted with tactics used by the bosses 
in the class struggle say the deputies 
did it in order to create trouble. 
Homes of union men were riddled 
with bullets. Harlan County became 
the scene of a reign of terror. 


Miners Fight Back 


Then the miners began to fight 
back. A group of deputies, without 
a warrant, attempted to arrest a union 
man. Not knowing what the deputies 
were going to do to him and believing 
in his right to see a warrant, he opened 
fire on the deputy who approached 
him, then ran. The deputy was killed 
and the miner was shot in the legs 
by the other deputies shooting under 
a railroad car. 

The Ewvarts battle, in which three 
deputies were killed, one miner killed 
and two deputies wounded, is another 
of the events of this historic struggle 
not yet closed. Threats by the depu- 
ties to bring scabs through Evarts to 
break the union, and the brutal treat- 
ment of miners by deputies incited this 
outbreak. About who was in the bat- 
tle, little is known. But it is known 
that Daniels, one of the deputies killed, 
was the most brutal and hated man 
in Harlan County. Operators and 
officials defend him but business men, 
a minister, one official and the miners 
condemn him as a low brute. 

Violence and the action of the dep- 
utized gunmen caused the union lead- 
ers to join with professional and busi- 
ness men to send in the National 
Guard, under the impression that the 
State would be “impartial”. With 
their entry under the banner of “pre- 
serving the peace” and “impartiality”, 
local officials of the U. M. W. of A. 
thought that now they would be freed 
from the oppression of officers and 
operators, would be able to organize, 
and would not have to combat the im- 
portation of scabs. This, despite the 
innumerable times in the past that the 
militia have acted as strike-breakers. 

Impartiality in the struggle between 
the workers and the bosses is obvious- 


ly futile. Although the soldiers have 
been condemned by both sides, now 
the condemnation comes only from 
the miners. Under the protection of 
the soldiers, wholesale arrests of union 
leaders have been made. Five thou- 
sand men have been forced back to 
work, hungry, depressed—but quietly 
sullen. The deputies continue brazen- 
ly forth; scabs are imported, the oper- 
ators paying their transportation; 
miners demonstrations are broken up 
with tear gas bombs, and the strike 
is practically broken. But the trouble 
is not over! 


“Get Out of Harlan County” 


Operators displayed their attitude 
when I entered the office of their asso- 
ciation as a representative of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation and asked 
them to consider the formation of a 
conciliatory board of representative 
operators, miners and others agreeable 
to both factions, to investigate the 
whole situation and to come to an 
agreement based on justice, not on 
oppression or compromise. One oper- 
ator said, “This man should be held 
and investigated at once.” The secre- 
tary of the Operators Association said, 
“You have been misinformed. There 
is no trouble here. .. . The best thing 
you can do is to get out of Harlan 
County.” At another time, a mine 
superintendent said, “You can’t recon- 
ciliate with rattlesnakes! Miners are 
like niggers; they must be told what 
to do and what not to do. If unions 
come into this field we will close 
down.” One operator who fired 35 of 
his 70 men said that he had no 
trouble; that he only hired and fired 
as he pleased which is in accord with 
“impartial” State law. 


Judge D. C. Jones, millionaire, 
handsome churchman, with vast min- 
ing interests, elected by the power of 
the operators, selected a grand jury. 
to “investigate” the lawlessness in 
Harlan County. One official states 
that the grand jury was selected to 
do just what it did—bring indictments. 
against the leaders of the miners. 
Evidence against the deputies was dis- 
regarded by the jurors. Judge Jones 
was eloquent and insistent as he urged 
that indictments for murder be 
brought against 29 men; for “banding 
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and confederating”’ against 30; and 
for “criminal syndicalism” against 
five. 

Judge Jones speaks in terms of 
“we” when referring to the operators. 
He freely denounces “outsiders”, al- 
though he fails to say anything about 
the Chicago gunmen on the sheriffs 
force. His condemnation of the 
American Civil Liberties Union was 
emphasized with “damns”. He joins 
with the operators in saying to all 
those trying to help the miners, “The 
best thing you can do is to get out 
of Harlan County.” 

Because they have dared to protest 
against the brutality and criminality of 
the coal operators 20 leaders of the 
miners are held in jail on triple mur- 
der charges without bond, and ex- 
orbitant bonds have been placed on 
others to hold them in jail. Testi- 
ony against nearly all of these men 
is virtually worthless. But such men 
cannot be allowed among the workers, 
for only operators shall tell the 
miners what to think and do. 

Although the first strikes here were 
called by United Mine Workers of 
America officials, and the miners were 
made promises of National support by 
their leaders, thus far not a particle of 
aid has come from the U. M. W. of A. 
Ever since 1910 the miners in this 
section have been contributing to the 
coffers of the U. M. W. of A. Turn- 
blazer, the president of this district 
of the U. M. W. of A., is said to have 
been bought off by local operators, but 
the operators say that he is only an 
exploiter of the miners and has been 
sent here by northern operators to 
create trouble. Anyhow, before leav- 
ing Harlan, he paid off a large mort- 
gage and purchased an expensive car. 
However, some miners continue to re- 
main loyal to him and the U. M. W. of 
A. But then some miners actually be- 
lieve that the President of the U. S. A. 
will come to their aid in their fight for 
justice. 


Legal Thugs Attack Conners 


Defenders of these miners do not 
have an easy lot. Tom Conners of 
the General Defense Committee came 
here from Chicago a few weeks ago. 
After consulting with attorneys he 
was chased out of town and told never 
to come back again. But he came 
back and again consulted attorneys 
and defendants. 

When sitting on the porch of a 
miner in Evarts on June 20, two depu- 
ties arrested him without a warrant. 
They turned him over to Sheriff Blair 
in Harlan at about 2 p. m. Blair 
snatched off Conners’ glasses, crushed 
them under foot, and proceeded to 


slug him, while two deputies stood by 
with guns. Conners attempted to de- 
fend himself and was then ordered to 
sit down by the gunmen. Whereupon 
Blair slugged him on the head, knock- 
ing him off the chair and severely cut- 
ting his scalp. Then the brute, Blair, 
placed a gun against Conners’ head 
and said: “Now say your prayers.” 

Attorneys came to the Sheriffs 
office at 2:30 and remained for three 
hours -trying to see Conners. They 
were told that he was not in Blair’s 
office. Deputies continued to watch 
over him until after dark, then took 
him out to the Virginia state line, 
threatening to kill him if he ever came 
back. Conners struggled 12 miles to 
Appalachia and had his wounds 
dressed by a doctor who signed an 
affidavit describing them. When I 
saw Conners on June 23, outside of 
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This ‘barn in Evarts, 
Ky., houses six miners’ 
families—28 persons. 
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Harlan County, he was still suffering 
from the beating by the legal thugs 
of Harlan County. 

But broken heads, brutalities, starva- 
tion, injustices at the hands of offi- 
cials, the failure of the U. M. W. of 
A., prison bars, nor the seemingly un- 
breakable power of the operators can 
defeat the determination of these 
miners. They are in revolt and the 
end is not yet. Some months ago the 
operators damned the U. M. W. of A. 
But now that the miners agree the 
operators are asking, “Why have you 
deserted the U. M. W. of A.?” 

Determined that the miners of Har- 
lan County shall not be betrayed and 
those in jail sent to the electric chair 
or to long prison terms, the General 
Defense Committee is providing the 
best available defense attorneys, and 
relief as well. The International 
Labor Defense provides relief and 
stands ready to bring in further coun- 
sel if necessary. The Socialist Party 
is making a nation wide appeal for 
relief. The American Civil Liberties 
Union has entered the defense in the 
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big cases, especially on the “banding 
and confederating” and “criminal 
syndicalism” cases, and is bringing 
damage suits against the sheriff and 
his gunmen for $70,000 for their 
brutality and violation of the civil 
rights of Tom Conners. 

Yet relief and defense funds are 
low. Hungry thousands have not had 
a square meal in months. The prose- 
cution, in the name of the State, is 
attempting to make this case so ex- 
pensive that witnesses cannot be had 
to testify for the defense, and framed 
evidence will go unchallenged. 

But existing throughout an exces- 
sively hot summer in a jail built for 
60 but packed with 135 is not going 
to cool the temper of these workers 
or calm their bitterness. The Blairs 
and the Jones may be all powerful 
today—but tomorrow is another day. 


Gunmen Shoot Noted Editor 


Bruce Crawford, well known south- 
ern editor, who was shot recently 
when he went to Harlan to make an 
investigation writes: 

“There is no law to speak of in the 
Harlan coalfield. The ‘law’ is itself 
the most lawless. Mine-owner tyranny 
and mine-guard thuggery have terror- 
ized the town of Harlan, where labor 
leaders are held without bail, cars are 
being dynamited, and every stranger 
is hounded by bestial deputies. 

“Local police officers admit help- 
lessness. Citizens not on the side of 
mine owners are cowed with fear. 
Threat of worse terror adds to the 
tenseness of the situation. .. . 

“About 30 additional gunmen were 
imported last week (Aug. 1) after 
the withdrawal of national guards- 
men... . 

“Meanwhile Governor Sampson bel- 
lows to Legionaires . . . that they 
should “not stack arms until the last 
red has been put out of the state.” 
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Liberalism in theS, P 


By JAMES ONEAL 


The following article by James Oneal 
and the one by Leonard Bright in last 
month’s issue of Labor Age deal with 
important issues which are of interest 
to all who follow current developments 
in the labor movement. We publish the 
articles for that reason, although they 
deal with the Socialist Party primarily 
and we realize that every organization 
has some problems which are not of 
general concern and which are therefore 
best handled in that organization’s own 
press. Our purpose is to stimulate 
thoughtful and vigorous discussions of 
the very important problem of labor 
political organization in the U. S. today. 
Some of our views on that matter are 
set forth in the Report on Political Or- 
ganization printed elsewhere in this 


issue. We hope to carry the discussion 
further in subsequent numbers.—The 
Editors. 


ard Bright in the July number of 

Lasor AcE I wish to say that I 
never take these questions into other 
publications unless in answer to criti- 
cism, but as Bright has taken this 
course I am following him with some 
reluctance. At the outset I must ex- 
press my disagreement with him when 
he asserts that there is no danger of a 
liberal ascendancy in the Socialist 
Party. I also agree with that section 
of Kennedy’s review of Norman 
Thomas’ book that is devoted to 
Thomas’ attitude towards Marxism, 
although I think that Kennedy over- 
looks a certain merit which other sec- 
tions have. 

To begin with origins. The liberal 
trend may be traced as far back as the 
year 1921 when the Intercollegiate So- 
cialist Society, weakened by the post- 
war terror, changed its name. With 
that change came a slow modification 
of its fundamental Socialist perspec- 
tive. As the League for Industrial 
Democracy in the ensuing years it 
more and more attracted individuals 
of the liberal type, near Socialists, 
pacifists, vague “radicals” and others 
difficult to classify. Eventually the 
L. I. D. had a membership in marked 
contrast with the organization once 
identified with the name of Jack Lon- 
don and other outstanding Socialists. 
It became an organization represent- 
ing many views. The Socialism which 


I N considering the article by Leon- 


As Viewed by a Socialist Party Spokesman 
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once had been in the forefront was 
shifted to the rear. It was not aband- 
oned but it occupied a minor place 
in the.L,, I. D, 


In the past five or six years the 
L. I. D. has served as a corridor 
through which quite a number of peo- 
ple passed into the Socialist Party. 
Had they passed through the old cor- 
ridor of the days of Jack London they 
would have beeen better. adapted to a 
working class movement, but with the 
watered Socialism and liberal trend 
of the L. I. D. those who passed 
through it into the party lacked much 
knowledge of the working class basis 
of the Socialist movement. From this 
and other sources came men and wo- 
men -who, although fundamentally sin- 
cere, were difficult to assimilate. 

In the Socialist Party the liberal 
complex appeared in the old Daily 
Call in 1923. The writer as a member 
of the editorial staff observed it as 
it evolved. The Call could not live 
long as the period was the beginning 
of pessimism and defeatism in the 
whole labor movement. Funds were 
obtained from certain liberals to main- 
tain it which in turn fostered the idea 
that its policy should be more pleasing 
to the liberals. I opposed this view, 
believing that The Call should go down 
with its colors flying rather than go 
down flying a liberal banner. A few 
friends said that I was “dogmatic,” 
which was simply their way of saying 
that I was not a liberal. 


The Liberal Trend 


Near the end the trade unions were 
called in and the plan for the Daily 
Leader was the result. That plan at 
least had the merit of making the new 
paper a fighting labor organ, but the 
institution was loaded up with liberals, 
with a liberal at its head who had no 
experience in the working class move- 
ment. The writer did not “belong” 
and was discharged, Comrade Thomas 
succeeding me as editorial writer. The 
less said about the character of the 
paper as Blankenhorn, the liberal chief 
shaped it, the better. I had worked 
for years for a modest salary but with 
the new publication salaries were 


boosted. I have a copy of the last 
issue before me as I write. It had a 
fund of about $100,000 which carried 
The Call from August 13 to October 
1 and The Leader from the latter date 
to November 12, almost three months! 
The publication was a wreck and The 
Leader went down with a liberal-labor 
banner at its masthead. 


Within a few months we established 
The New Leader which took up a So- 
cialist policy although pessimism con- 
tinued and even increased. Every phase 
of the labor movement declined in 
membership and morale. The young 
people revealed this mood. It was im- 
possible to get many to attend serious 
studies in the Rand School. They 
wanted drama, literature, psychoanaly- 
sis and sex themes. They were living 
in the fool’s paradise of capitalist 
“prosperity.” Gloom settled over many 
party members. They forgot and the 
liberals did not anticipate that capital- 
ism would collapse of its own contra- 
dictions. Only the “dogmatic” Marx- 
ists kept this in mind. Eventually the 
gloom took a peculiar turn in the pub- 
licity sent out by a party agency to the 
dailies and The New Leader. It was a 
liberal trend! 


It is needless to say that this pub- 
licity did not come from the “dog- 
matic” Marxists. It came from new 
elements, some of them having passed 
through the L. I. D. corridor. The new 
propaganda was more or less. moral- 
istic, especially in relation to Tam- 
many corruption. Much attention was 
paid to the bourgeois “progressives” 
like Senator Norris and his kind. The 
“quality” of this progressivism was 
criticised, the assumption being that if 
it reached a certain grade it would be 
satisfactory to Socialists. The theory 
back of this shift is that, as the work- 
ing class would not listen to us we 
should appeal to liberals and progres- 
sives! Admission of this was made to 
the writer on two occasions by one 
connected with this publicity: But the 
admission wasn’t necessary. Files of 
The New Leader for the past five or 
six years carry evidence of it. 


The economic collapse expected by 
the “dogmatic” Marxists came in Oc- 
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tober, 1929, but the liberal complex 
had become so fixed that it continued. 
At the same time the liberals were 
quick with criticism of the British La- 
bor Party on the ground that it had 
failed to live up to its labor objective. 
The criticism was justified but it comes 
with poor grace from those who, in 
this country, were following the lib- 
eral course followed by the Labor Par- 
ty. If we had a parliamentary system 
similar to that of England and were 
temporarily in power our liberal trend 
would have produced no better results. 


A recent example of the trend is a 
publicity story in The New Leader 
which has not disturbed Bright. Heirs 
of William Waldorf Astor got away 
with ten million dollars that should 
have passed into the Federal Treasury 
as an inheritance tax. Thomas and 
Blanchard cabled Lady Astor and 
wrote to John W. Davis, the Astor 
lawyer, pleading that the money be 
contributed to the relief of New York 
City’s jobless. Lady Astor is told that 
“by every canon of moral decency” the 
money “should be given to assuage the 
suffering of the poor.” One could not 
conceive of Debs with his working 
class views making this appeal. The 
idea is that of Christian charity stress- 
ed by Pope Pius in his recent Encycli- 
cal! 

I want to be frank. One must con- 
cede the fullest sincerity to Norman 
Thomas as well as his energy, ear- 
nestness, and his services in aiding 
workers in strikes, but when Bright 
provides a special niche for Thomas 
and labels it “pragmatism” I must dis- 
sent. When he also singles out Louis 
Waldman, although not naming him, 
as the leading representative of the 
liberal trend he displays that timidity 
which he ascribes to myself and others. 
The fact is that every party member 
knows that Thomas and Waldman have 
intimately cooperated in publicity work. 
There may be a few minor differences 
but both fundamentally belong to the 
same group. Waldman is also a devot- 
ed worker but he was so gloomy some 
years ago that he urged reorganization 
of the party as an educational society. 


Thomas is a contributing editor of 
The Nation, a liberal publiction. The 
writer would never permit his name to 
be so listed in any liberal magazine. 
He could not reconcile it with his So- 
cialist views. It is also of some signifi- 
cance that all the reviews of Thomas’ 
recent book were practically uniform 
in regarding it as more progressive or 
liberal than Socialist. A few of the re- 
viewers may be disregarded for vari- 
ous reasons and when this allowance is 


made the statement remains true. 
Moreover, as editor I have in recent 
years received occasional letters from 
workingmen complaining of the liberal 
trend, andin every instance I have 
urged them to consider it as a tempo- 
rary phase of the movement which 
would evenuually readjust itself. 
These letters justify the belief that 
some workingmen have lost interest 
in the party because of this liberalism. 

We may adopt excellent programs 
or poor ones, but what really shapes the 
character of a movement is its prop- 
aganda and publicity. This propaganda 
publicity is what members hear and 
read from week to week and whatever 
its character, its constant reiteration 
constitutes the real trend of the move- 
ment. If it is more or less moralistic 
and intended to reach so-called liber- 
als the movement is certain to be shift- 
ed from its working class basis. That 
is to say, it will gradually cease to be 
a Socialist movement. 


Only Three Party 
Groupings 


Now as to the party groupings. 
There are three, not four as Bright 
contends. One represents a working 
class view, the second a liberal trend, 
and the third consists of new elements, 
more or less correctly called ‘“mili- 
tants.” There is no such thing as a 
pragmatist group. It is an artificial cre- 
ation by Bright. The militants, because 
they are recent acquisitions, are not 
certain of their own minds. Many of 
them came to us through the L. I. D. 
corridor and they are tossed between 
doubt of the liberals and suspicion of 
the Marxists. To foster this suspicion 
Bright and others translate the divis- 
ion into the “young” and the “old,” 
the latter being conceded some experi- 
ence and knowledge but being unfor- 
tunate “old fogies.” 


Bright himself unwittingly presents 
the varied composition of the new re- 
cruits he is allied with as professionals 
and middle class persons. I might add 
that quite a number are students and 
a few assume an attitude of academic 
arrogance towards workingmen and 
the older members. The psychology of 
these few appears to be rooted in the 
assumption that if one has some col- 
lege culture it makes him of more im- 
portance than the worker who may 
never have passed beyond the public 
schools. However, among these new 
elements are splendid members who, 
I am glad to say, do not display this 
arrogance. 


Here it may be said that the Social- 
ist is not in the least impressed with 
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college culture. Educational institu- 
tions are more servile to the capitalist 
class in this country than in any other 
nation and the tendency is for students 
to load up with a cargo of bourgeois 
complexes. A student may resist bour- 
geois academic coercion and honestly 
think that he has conquered it and yet 
emerge with an odd mixture of pacifist 
and liberal ideas that range him against 
capitalism and yet not be a Socialist. 
There is a trend in the party to- 
wards this liberalism and away from 
the working class because some mem- 
bers have no faith in the working class. 
A Socialist movement with a labor 
perspective may commit errors within 
that perspective and still retain its mo- 
rale, its fighting spirit, and its Social- 
ist aims, but if it shifts from this class 
perspective it is a fundamental mistake 
from which will come many other mis- 
takes. With a stratum of liberalism in 
the movement there is danger that the 
growing reaction to it may emerge in 
a genuine Marxist dogmatism which 
would be as sterile as the other trend, 
and we who stand for a working class 
party are as anxious to avoid the one 
as the other. We are not “dogmatic” 
as Bright contends; if we were we 
would not have been as tolerant and 
patient as we have been for years. 


Let us return to Bright’s attempt to 
answer Kennedy’s criticism of the lib- 
eral tendency. We have no objections 
to professionals, students, and even 
middle class elements joining the par- 
ty providing that the party has main- 
tained its fundamental labor basis and 
new members know that the party pri- 
marily represents the interests of the 
working class. In this case we guard 
against moralistic and liberal appeals 
in our propaganda and have a n.:rmal 
Socialist movement that can assimilate 
new elements. 


In his distress Bright turns to the 
Communist Manifesto and quotes iz in 
his favor but the section quoted takes 
for granted the development of a nor- 
mal Socialist movement such as I have 
described. What we now have is an 
abnormal and unwelcome trend and we 
are unable to assimilate new me™Lers 
from non-wage working occupations. 
If the trend continues the danger is a 
complete shifting of the movement 
from its working class perspective. Be- 
cause of the present tendency the party 
now displays more numerous and cha- 
otic views on practically every imp: rt- 
ant question than ever before in its his- 
tory. This is the logical result of the 
propaganda and publicity mentioned 
above. Bright would cooperate with this 
trend rather than boldly face it and 
help to change it. He creates a mythi- 
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cal “pragmatism” and frankly states 
that he would rather be in the wrong 
with it than in the right with anything 
else. 

I do not exaggerate. He states that 
he would rather be wrong with Thom- 
as than right with Hillquit on aiy is- 
sue and asserts that this view is shar- 
ed by the militant group. Here he ex- 
aggerates for I know of militants who 
will revolt against this sentiment. 
Bright’s plain meaning is that the wel- 
fare of the movement is not what de- 
termines his attitude. Principles do not 
matter. He will follow one member 
whether he is right or wrong. He has 
given his whole case away but I am 
sure that Thomas will not accept this 
point of view. 


The “Old Fogies’’ 


Another amazing view is ascribed by 
Bright to the militants which I know 
most of them will repudiate. This is 
the statement that “When an old fogy 
begins talking about 25 or 430 years 
ago, groans are heard, especially from 
young people.’ This is true oy a few 
and it verifies my assertion 2f an aca- 
demic arrogance displayed by them 
against those who gave many years of 
their life to the movement. It is an 
expression of that “college culture” 
mentioned above. Two decades ago 
some new members entered the Ger- 
man movement and displayed the same 
arrogance against Bebel, the elder 
Liebknecht, Singer, Menger and others 
but the movement was less tolerant 
with this attitude than our party is. It 
was ridiculed into oblivion. 

One of my richest experiences as a 


youngster was to meet “old fuogies” 
whose work extended over many des- 
ades. I enjoyed the reminiscences of 
Julius Valteich, once private Secretary 
to Ferdinand Lassalle, of Robert 
Bandlow and his experiences in the 
early days in Cleveland, of Alexander 
Jonas the veteran of the Volkszeitung, 
and of Ben Hanford who hobbled on 
crutches the last years ot his life. 

The writer also spent a generation 
with the old “fogy” whose life was 
burnt out in prison and whose light 
went out in Lindlahr Sanitorium. It is 
probably unfortunate that this veteran 
of the class struggle, Eugene V. Debs, 
did not live into the period of cultured 
arrogance against “old fogies.” He 
would have been taught his place by 
Bright and a few who share his view. 
There is still an opportunity for Bright 
to visit his brother, Theodore, broken 
in health in Terre Haute, partly due 
to semi-starvation thirty odd years ago 
when as secretary of the party he re- 
peatedly pawned his watch to pay the 
rent of the headquarters while he and 
his wife and daughter lived on short 
rations. When the writer was last in 
Terre Haute this “old fogy” talked 
about “25 or 30 years ago” but I did 
not have that peculiar “culture” that 
would induce Bright to groan in 
derision. 

We understand this point of view. 
It assumes that what occurred in past 
decades is of no consequence. It as- 
sumes that interest in the history of the 
movement cannot go with work of the 
present hour. The Socialist movement 
began not in the sixties and seventies 
but when Bright and some others en- 
tered it. Nothing else matters. Who 
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would read the reminiscences of Au- 
gust Bebel, Wilhelm Liebknecht, Bel- 
fort Bax, the Russian reyolutionists ? 
Not they. Like Charles Dickens’ emi- 
nent Podsnap, the “old fogies” are 
waved aside. And this in a movement 
organized for the emancipation of the 
working class! 

Bright says that the new members 
“want action.” So do4he “dogmatic” 
Marxists but, with the exception of 
two or three, we have been unable to 
get new members to go to the masses 
in field work. Beginning early this year 
the party has sent out appeal after ap- 
peal for volunteers to do this work 
which “dogmatic” Marxists did for 
many years. The writer told the story 
of that work in an article in The New 
Leader, hoping it would inspire new 
members who “want action” to engage 
in this work. No response. It is easy 
to sit around in New York and say 
that you “want action” and then not 
act. It recalls Dickens’ witticism of the 
signpost which points out the right 
road but never goes there itself. 

I have considered only a few phases 
of party trends as space will not per- 
mit consideration of all. I only want 
to observe that when Marxism was in 
the ascendant in the movement the lat- 
ter did not exhibit the chaos of ideas 
it now displays. That is sufficient com- 
ment upon the character of our lead- 
ing propaganda and publicity for a 
number of years. Moreover it was not 
timidity that restrained us from force- 
ful opposition. It was an excess of tol- 
erance which of itself shows that our 
Marxism is not of the “dogmatic” 
type. Had we been dogmatists the cur- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Battle of White Plains 


UST one hundred and fifty-five 
years after the first historic battle 
of White Plains, the peaceful hills 

of Westchester County again echoed 
to the roar of warfare. At that time 
it was a battle against the minions of 
King George, who sought to impose 
his tyrannical yoke upon the Ameri- 
can colonists. Today it is the struggle 
of one thousand highway laborers for 
a living wage against the overlords 
of 1931, the highway contractors. 

Westchester County, of which 
White Plains is the county seat, is 
characterized by certain distinct fea- 
tures. It is the wealthiest residential 
county in the United States, including 
within its confines such representatives 
of American plutocracy as John D. 
Rockefeller, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Samuel Untermeyer and many other 
scions of Wall Street. Certainly its 
total tax resources from the wealthy 
owners of the estates in the county, 
are sufficient to provide amply for a 
decent wage for those doing public 
work for the county. And yet West- 
chester County apparently could not 
afford to pay a living wage to high- 
way laborers doing the most arduous 
kind of work in the boiling sun for 
10, 11 and 12 hours a day. 

The key to Westchester County 
politics, the hub around which the local 
business and government turns, is the 
mad scramble for profits on contracts 
for road building. Westchester County 
is the gateway to New York City. 
The question of providing adequate 
roads is therefore of paramount im- 
portance for the county. It seems that 
in recent months a number of outside 
contractors had submitted inordinately 
low bids for contract work in com- 
petition with local contractors This 
was popularly known as “chiseling” 
They made these low bids in the ex- 
pectation that they would lower labor 
costs through a series of drastic wage 
cuts bringing wages down from 75 
cents to 40 cents, with the promise of 
further reductions to 35 and 30 cents. 
The contractors expected little resist- 
ance from the laborers who were com- 
pletely unorganized and_ consisted 
chiefly of Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Italian and Negro workers, who the 
contractors thought could be easily 
terrorized and browbeaten. The ex- 
pectations of the contractors were 
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given a terrific shock by the strike 
of the construction laborers, which has 
shaken the entire county for the past 
two weeks. 

The strike started on the job of the 
Peckham Road Corporation and has 
spread throughout White Plains to Mt. 
Kisco, Valhalla, Greenburgh, Chappa- 
qua, Bedford Hills and other suburbs 
of White Plains, tying up millions of 
dollars worth of contracts. The 
strikers, with very few exceptions, 
spoke no English, and lacked the most 
elementary knowledge of organization 
and the slippery methods of the em- 
ployers and their agents. 


Errors Made 


From the outset, before the Con- 
ference for Progressive Labor Action 
was called in, a number of very costly 
errors were made. Officers were 
elected in a careless manner and there- 
fore included an insufficient number of 
fighting, stable elements, and Cuevez, 
secretary, who later sold out the strike. 
Meetings were conducted chiefly in 
Spanish, thus preventing the Negro 
workers, Italians and Portuguese from 
participating effectively. Votes were 
taken in a most haphazard manner, 
any speaker having the right to put 
the most important question to a snap 
vote by asking in Spanish for the de- 
cisive “Si’ (Yes) without pro and 
con discussion. Everybody was freely 
admitted to meetings with the right to 
speak and vote, whether a laborer or 
not, until we instituted a regular ap- 
plication blank for admission. Meet- 
ings were mostly agitational and in- 
spirational and lacked effective, prac- 
tical organizational character, until 
some time later, when we instituted a 
system of organizational reports and a 
definite picket machinery There was 
no real functioning executive commit- 
tee, strike c.ommittee or other sub- 
committee Decisions were made and 
unmade by one or more individuals in 
a very loose way, oftentimes directly 


contrary to the expressed will of the: 


“assembly” or general membership 
meeting. Members were “signed up” 
simply by entering their names in a 
book, until we established a dues sys- 
tem. The workers, unable to read the 
English press, could not follow and 
guide themselves by the press reac- 
tions reported daily. They were bliss- 


fully reliant upon the righteousness of 
their cause, and the good-will of pub- 
lic officials, lawyers, etc., not realizing” 
that might and mass power is right in 
a class society. This will serve to. 
characterize the type of workers we 
were seeking to weld into a clear- 
headed, disciplined, fighting union. 
The strategy of the contractors from 
the outset was to invoke a reign of 
police terror to intimidate the strikers 
and thus break the strike. Arrests 
were made by the wholesale on no 
charges whatever. In one case an en- 
tire mass meeting was arrested. 
Prisoners were denied the right of 
counsel. The federal immigration 
authorities were called in and a number 
of the strikers have already been de- 
ported. Machine guns and tear gas 
bombs were introduced in order to 
overawe the strikers. The right of 
peaceful picketing was openly and 
flagrantly violated with the aid of po- 
lice clubs, which were used ruthlessly, 
while police cars transported scabs to 
the jobs for the contractors. The 
wretched boarding houses of the strik- 
ers were raided at night without war- 
rants, ostensibly in campaign for the 
righteous purpose of eliminating the 
“flop houses,” as the men’s boarding 
houses were called. 


This campaign of  frightfulness 
reached its highest point with the 
shooting of Arthur Rose, a striker, 
and the beating up of Alvaro Gil in 
the police station, both acts being com- 
mitted by Police Officer McCue and 
later commended by Mayor McLaugh- 
lin, Chief of Police Miller and Com- 
missioner of Safety Gennerich. The 
policy employed was well expressed 
by one police officer who declared 
confidentially, “If we kill a few of 
them, the rest will leave town.” 


Terror Broken 


_ We broke down this reign of terror 
in an effective manner. The American 
Civil Liberties Union immediately be- 
gan to burn up the telegraph wires 
with protests to the immigration au- 
thorities. Lawyers were sent in to 
White Plains to defend the civil rights 
of the strikers, Messrs. Murray Fuerst 
and Samuel Cohen, displaying the ut- 
most courage and self-sacrifice in the 
struggle against the high-handed meth- 
ods of the White Plains police depart- 
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ment. Charges were pressed against 
Officer McCue, whose cold-blooded act 
did much to swing public sentiment in 
favor of the strikers and protests were 
made against the beating up of Gil, the 
shooting of Rose and the strong-arm 
tactics of the Chief of Police. Finally 
we brought charges against the Repub- 
lican Chief of Police Miller before the 
Democratic governor of the State, 
Roosevelt, demanding the former’s re- 
moval. These tactics broke the back 
of the terror and the contractors had 
to resort to another subterfuge. The 
time-worn bomb scare was brought 
into play. Only one local paper had 
the audacity to circulate this story 
with a two-inch headline reading, “Lay 
Explosion to Strike Bomb,” reported 
by Charles D. Story, vice president 
and William H. Peckham, president of 
the Peckham Road Corporation, the 
most vicious of the “chiselers.” Two 
residents not named, were said to have 
been thrown from their chairs by the 
shock, while another distinctly smelled 
gunpowder. The story ended as fol- 
lows: “No trace of a bomb has been 
found and no reports of damaged 
machinery have been turned in to the 
police.” The story was hailed by the 
assembled strikers with gales of laugh- 
ter, and was howled down with such 
ridicule that it never showed its head 
again. 


“All We Ask Is A 
Living Wage” 


In the face of this campaign of ter- 
ror, the newly-organized Construction 
Laborers Union of Westchester Coun- 
ty came forward with the slogan “All 
We Ask Is A Living Wage,” which 
we carried on placards to the picket 
lines everywhere. We demonstrated 
that we were doing our best to con- 
vince the workers and the city at 
large, that the demand for $5.00 a day 
for an eight hour day was fully justi- 
fied. The result of these tactics was 
that public sentiment was solidly with 
the strikers. 


Picketing was carried on with the 
help of automobiles owned by the men, 
which carried the squads of pickets 
to each job. A legitimate criticism of 
the conduct of the strike is undoubted- 
ly the fact there was insufficient mass 
picketing. The arrests and deporta- 
tions weakened the more timid ele- 
ments, who did not appear on the 
picket line. Scabs were brought from 
out-of-town by the contractors at great 
expense, but fortunately for the strik- 
ers, they were utterly inefficient and 
insufficient to carry on the work, and 
we depleted their number and spirit to 


a large extent by our picketing. Fur- 
thermore the bringing in of labor from 
out of town was looked upon with 
disfavor by the business people of. the 
town who were dependent upon the 
inhabitants for patronage and trade. 
Contrary to the practice in other in- 
dustries, on strike, highway construc- 
tion, because of its nature, could not 
be sent elsewhere for completion, 
which was another advantage to the 
strikers. In spite of the shortcomings 
of the picketing, construction work 
was effectively crippled in and around 
White Plains, with more and more 
outside towns ready to go, as the strike 
progressed, 


Finding ourselves considerably han- 
dicapped by the fact that we had no 
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O’Connor’s Moves 


On Tuesday, July 21, Mr. O’Connor 
called the union committee to his of- 
fice and presented to the committee a 
plan for an arbitration board, all cut 
and dried, which plan he had worked 
out without consulting the union, but 
on the contrary with the cooperation 
of Mr. Peter A. Doyle, of the State 
Department of Labor, and elements 
representing certain contractors. The 
arbitration board was to consist of 
seven members as follows: Mr. 
O’Connor with full power to repre- 
sent the union; Mr. Jay Downer, coun- 
ty engineer, who had consistently at- 
tacked the strike; a Mr. McGrath, 
member of the Common Council, in 
close touch with the contractors; one 
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local counsel with an intimate knowl- 
edge of local conditions, which is vital- 
ly necessary in a strike, we received 
the recommendation of the name of 
Thomas J. O’Connor. Mr. O’Connor 
assured our committee that he was a 
fighting Irishman, whose sympathies 
were thoroughly with the strikers. For 
a time he apparently worked devotedly 
to help break the police terror and as- 
sist those arrested. The Conference 
for Progressive Labor Action repre- 
sentatives early saw that the correct 
strategy was to secure a quick settle- 
ment of the strike with such gains as 
could be won, and not to prolong the 
strike because of the very evident 
weaknesses of the union, the disad- 
vantages faced by a group of foreign 
born workers in such a struggle, and 
finally because of the economic de- 
pression. The union committee in- 
structed Mr. O’Connor to proceed 
with negotiations looking toward an 
early settlement. 


contractor; two clergymen; and Mr. 
Walter H. Gilpatric, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The decisions 
of this board were to be “final and 
binding.” This proposition was pre- 
sented to the membership meeting of 
the union that night and was unani- 
mously rejected. For his treacherous 
part in this attempt to sell out the 
strike, Mr. O’Connor’s legal connec- 
tion with the union was severed and 
he was. roundly condemned for 
swindling the union of $200. 

‘ But as O’Connor frequently re- 
marked in his oily way, “There’s more 
than one way of killing a pig’”—and 
also a strike. Mr. O’Connor now pro- 
ceeded to negotiate individually with 
members of the leading committee of 
the union, flattering some and terror- 
izing others, who were out on bail un- 
der serious charges. So persistently 
and successfully did he work on these 
individuals that on the day following 
the mass meeting, they issued a state- 
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ment in ‘support of O'Connor and his 
plan. A hue and cry arose in the local 
press “Get Rid of Mandel.” The at- 
mosphere was poisoned with countless 
rumors against the C.P.L.A. repre- 
sentative, and yet the strikers stood 
firm against O’Connor and the arbi- 
tration board. 


When O’Connor’s plan was rejected 
we decided to propose immediate nego- 
tiations with the contractors on the 
basis of a committee of three repre- 
senting the contractors and three rep- 
resenting the union. This plan the 
Contractors Association representing 
25 leading contractors, was finally com- 
pelled to accept. The union’s demands 
were: $5.00 for an 8-hour day, recog- 
nition of the union, removal of scabs 
and employment of strikers, weekly 
payment of wages, time and a half 
for overtime. The contractors at this 
conference proposed the following 
terms: 50 cents an hour minimum. 
(This meant a restoration of the old 
rate) ; overtime after eight hours to be 
voluntary (practically a recognition of 
the principle of the 8-hour day) ; the 
contractors to issue a public statement 
containing their terms and pledging to 
bring pressure to bear upon any con- 
tractor who undercut the scale; toler- 
ance of the union; removal of all scabs 
and the rehiring of all strikers. Any- 
one with the faintest knowledge of 
unionism and present conditions will 
Tecognize that all in all these previ- 
ously unorganized foreign laborers 
had won a definite victory over the 
powerful contractors on the basis of 
these terms. Of course we tried to 
press the contractors up to 55 cents an 
hour, to a year’s pledge and the prom- 
ise that all new contracts would be 
made on the basis of $5.00 for an 
8-hour day. But they stood pat on the 
above terms, which the strikers should 
have accepted under protest. 


Arrested 


This was not done. The strikers 
simply could not and would not un- 
derstand the necessity of a quick set- 
tlement on the basis of certain gains 
with the opportunity of consolidating 
and enlarging their union. They re- 
fused to grasp the necessary under- 
standing of the various objective 
forces at work and, while sluggish in 
doing picket duty, obstinately adhered 
to the demand for $5.00 a day for an 
8-hour day, disregarding the practical 
consideration that the largest contrac- 
tors had signed estimates, which would 
make them fight with the most desper- 
ate methods against terms which they 
considered impossible to meet. Early 


in the strike, the strikers had turned 
down an offer of $5.00 for a 9-hour 
day, which was also a mistake. 

Meanwhile the police department 
sent out a special automobile squad 
on Saturday morning, obviously with 
the purpose of “getting Mandel,” and 
they did. I was arrested on the pre- 
posterous charge of pushing a 250- 
pound armed officer and held in jail 
until after the afternoon meeting. At 
this meeting, under the direction of 
Cuevez, who was O’Connor’s tool, the 
strikers decided to accept the arbitra- 
tion proposal and thus leave them- 
selves entirely in O’Connor’s hands. I 
was later ruled out of the strike to the 
joy of the local press. The outcome of 
this move is obvious. The decision of 
the arbitration board will undoubtedly 
be the complete withdrawal of even 
those meager concessions which the 
men had already won. 

Tt is necessary to comment briefly 
on the role of the A. F. of L. and of 
the Communists. In spite of the fact 
that the highway laborers were in the 
front lines of struggle to defend the 
wage scales of the entire county, the 
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Shall They Con- 
tinue to Keep 
Him There? 


A. F. of L. of Westchester County 
gave not a particle of practical sup- 
port, and limited itself to vague gen- 
eralities and promises, conditional up- 
on affiliation with Yonkers Local 60, 
which is under the most corrupt and 
incompetent leadership. The strikers 
demanded an autonomous local, which 
was refused. Efforts may be made to 
bribe the local leadership with certain 
offers in order to get them to join the 
A. F. of L. finally. 

The Communists several times and 
in various ways tried to inject them- 
selves into the strike. Our policy was 
to inject no extraneous issues, to make 
it a clear fight for a living wage. The 
contractors tried repeatedly and un- 
successfully to inject the Communist 
issue, but they were unsuccessful until 
the Trade Union Unity League issued 
a public statement denouncing me as 
a “renegade Communist.” This was 


luridly played up by the press, the day 


before my arrest. They also tried to 
capture a meeting by the new storm 
tactics of rushing the chair, but were 
thrown out for their pains. In spite of 
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Anarchy in the Dressmakers 


HE dress maker’s industry, 
once fairly prosperous and 
about 75 per cent under union 

control, is today a shadow of its for- 
mer self. Cut-throat competition 
among contractors; piracy and irre- 
sponsibility of jobbers; demoralization 
in the ranks of the garment workers, 
and the influx of workers from other 
industries, due to unemployment, have 
caused the average dressmaker to find 
herself on the verge of starvation. 

The dress industry came into its 
own around 1919. Until then Waist- 
makers and the Cloak and Suit Mak- 
ers were the militant vanguard in the 
Ladies’ Garment industries. With the 
advent of dresses, suits and blouses, 
skirts and shirtwaists were replaced 
with medium-priced dresses, and most 
of the waistmakers became dressmak- 
ers. The industry prospered, and by 
1923 the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union had the situa- 
tion well under control, organizing the 
industry during the General Strike, 
being the first to introduce the 40 
hour week into dress manfuacturing. 

The Defunct Waistmakers’ Union, 
Local 25, was subsequently dissolved, 
and a new local organized, merging 
the existing Cloth Dressmakers’ Local 
23 with Local 25 into one Dressmak- 
ers’ Union, Local 22. All other crafts 
were distributed among the existing 
craft locals of the Cloak, Dress, Suit 
and Reefer Makers’ Union of the 
RAGE IWie We 

This combination worked disast- 
rously upon the workers of the dress 
industry. Hitherto some sort of con- 
trol had been practiced. A worker had 
to bring a working card from the or- 
ganization when applying for a job. 
And some organization drives were 
carried on during the season, organiz- 
ing newly established dress _ shops. 
(Some shops stay in business only 
one season and then give up, invari- 
ably taking along with them the last 
payroll of the employes.) With the 
merging of all ladies’ garment work- 
ers into one large organization, con- 
trol gradually slipped out, due to cer- 
tain unavoidable circumstances. 

Dressmakers found themselves con- 
fronted with problems such as this: 
Cloak season is over around April. 
The fall season begins on or about 
June 30, so a cloakmaker has a chance 
to catch in a few weeks on dresses. 
Being a transitional worker, he does 
not exert his energy to improve con- 


Industry 


By ROSA PESOTTA 


ditions or better the price; he simply 
works long hours and rushes a little 
—to make up his wages. After the 
season he is back on his job at cloaks, 
where the week-work system insures 
him of a weekly wage. 

Similar transitional workers from 
other industries — men’s clothing, 
boys’ wash suits, white goods, mil- 
linery, neckwear, waterproof gar- 
ments, and housewives in need of pin 
money or wanting a piece of furni- 
ture, invade the dress industry during 
the seasons. Being only beginners in 
the trade they actually work for half 
of the price. 

The organization, in the meantime, 
did not keep pace with the growth of 
this highly seasonal free-for-all indus- 
try. Petty politics, political issues, 
scarmble for office jobs, were always 
the major activities. Hence the indus- 
try actually slipped out of union con- 
trol. 

When in 1926 factional disputes 
ended with the expulsion from the 
International of a few of the most 
influential militant active locals, 
Dressmakers’ Local 22 was one of 
them. 

‘Composed mostly of women 
(Cloakmakers retained their local 
membership while working in Dress 
shops) the union, drained of its vital- 
ity, was left on the rocks. 

The expelled left wing faction sub- 
sequently organized an Industrial 
Union, affiliated wlth R. T. U. L. The 
right wing, Local 22, still existed. 
Both, however, lost their influence 
and control over the vast member- 
ship. The new crop of dressmakers 
was left to the trade at large—the 
organization alienated itself from its 
membership. 

During that period a new element 
began to enter the dress trade: Porto- 
Rican, Mexican, Spanish, Latin 
American, Negro, Syrian, American 
young boys and girls direct from pub- 
lic schools—all these entered the dress 
industry during the factional strife. 
They were educated in the light seen 
by either faction, seeking to convert 
them. Accusations of racketeering, of 


graft, gangsterism, insincerity, politics 
—such was the literature baptizing 
these newcomers. Small wonder that 
they refused to join any faction and 
clung to the employer. 


For nearly five years this method 
of propaganda was vigorously carried 
on by the union’s left wing mostly. 
When the Communist Party split in- 
to factions (1929) due to certain 
tactics pursued by the Third Interna- 
tional, the Industrial Union found it- 
self also divided into factions. Some 
of the insurgents were eventually 
either expelled from the party and 
automatically also from the union, 
or were simply forced to leave the 
the organization. Such workers could 
no longer remain in shops controlled 
by the Industrial Union and drifted 
back in large numbers into the folds 
of the old Dressmakers’ Union, Local 
zee 

Within the original Local 22, affi- 
liated with the International, two dis- 
tinct groups again evolved, one com- 
posed of progressive members who 
stood by the organization during the 
expulsion policy of the lefts, helping 
to avoid political strife within the 
organization; and another of those 
who were indifferent to any activities 
of the rank and file, to whom an or- 
ganization is another means of income 
and certain small benefits. 

These two groups, working in 
seeming harmony during the period 
of factional strife, found themselves 
at opposite poles in their own tactics. 
One, progressive, demanded organ- 
izational activities: the other, retro- 
gressive and passive, turned a deaf 
ear to these demands. The result was 
that these two distinct groups found 
fertile soil within the Dressmakers’ 
Union. 

A Club was formed, whose aims 
and methods are to maintain control 
of a few large factories and a small 
dues-paying membership; using the 
influenec of the employer and induc- 
ing him to enter into an agreement 
with the organization for his own 
benefit, forcing the employer into the 
union. : 

And the Circle was formed whose 
aims and methods are to reawaken the 
militancy in the dormant and defence- 
less dressmakers; to induce them to 
join the ranks of organized labor; to 
solidfy the various warring factions 
into one organization, and to force the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Marxism, Stalinism, and Piece-Work 


HEN Joseph Stalin an- 
nounced recently that piece- 
work was to be widely in- 


troduced in Soviet industries and that 
different wage-levels were to be main- 
tained in order to stimulate industrial 
efficiency a flood of comments ap- 
peared interpretting the “new econo- 
mic policy.” Some of the organs of 
unorthodox communist groups joined 
with capitalist journals in asserting 
that here was proof positive that Stal- 
in was straying away from the path 
of Marxism. Other editors were con- 
tent to make the rather stale comment 
“that the Five-Year Plan is breaking 
down and Stalin is resorting to cap- 
italistic methods in order to save the 
situation.” 

To any one at all familiar with in- 
dustrial developments in the U.S.S.R. 
in recent years Stalin’s announcement 
does not come as any great surprise. 
Piece work has been in vogue in many 
of the factories for some time and 
there never has been a uniform level 
of wages. The new development is 
primarily one of emphasis. Hitherto 
great efforts have been made through 
socialist competition, party and trade 
union discipline, and Idealistic appeals 
to raise the productivity of industry. 
The astonishing progress made on the 
Five-Year Plan proves that these 
methods have achieved results. But 
they have not been effective with all 
the workers, particularly the more 
backward elements and those who are 
just now being drawn into industry. 

It must’ be remembered that the 
psychology of most of the peasants is 
still individualistic. They are being 
drawn into industry at the rate of two 
million a year, and they are being 
organized into collective and state 
farm groups in still larger numbers. 
If their best efforts are to be obtained 
at this time they must see some direct 
connection between what they do in- 
dividually and what they get. Hence 
the more general establishment of 
piece-work. 

But, says the critic, doesn’t this 
mean an abandonment of Marxism? 
Doesn’t it mean a return to individual- 
ism? Not at all. It simply means that 
the Russian communists are facing the 
realities of the situation in their efforts 
to build socialism. The fact that Marx 
and Lenin stressed the necessity for 
a dictatorship of the proletariat in 
passing from capitalism to socialism 
indicates that they recognized that an 
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appeal to social and idealistic motives 
alone would not suffice in the early 
days of transition. Class-conscious and 
idealistic workers will give their best 
to the new society regardless of per- 
sonal gain, but the more individualistic 
elements must be stimulated by indi- 
vidual rewards. We have an extreme 
example of this in the high salaries 
paid to bourgeois specialists. On the 
other hand some of the reactionary 
and counter-revolutionary elements 
have been whipped into line by force. 

Some of the critics, to be sure, con- 
cede that special measures must be 
resorted to in order to get production 
during the transition period, but they 
fear that this emphasis on individual- 
ism will increase, and eventually de- 
stroy the very spirit of socialism. Pre- 
cisely the same objections were raised 
at the time when Lenin introduced his 
“new economic policy” and with much 
greater justification. It was indeed a 
serious matter that the profit system 
should be reestablished in certain lines 
of trade and industry, and that capital- 
ists should be given a new lease on 
life. However, events proved that 
Lenin was right. Goods that were 
sorely needed were brought into the 
market and the Soviet Government 
was able within a few years to make 


state industry and trade so powerful 
that the private capitalists (nepmen) 
ceased to be a menace. Stalin may 
with equal assurance predict that as 
the Soviet educational system does its 
work and the modes of living become 
more thoroughly socialized there will 
be less and less need to appeal to in- 
dividualistic motives in order to make 
industry function effectively. 

There probably will be much experi- 
mentation during the next few years 
in the Soviet Union in attempting to 
find the most satisfactory system of 
distributing the fruits of industry. 
There likewise will be experimentation 
in the management and control of in- 
industry. It would be childish every 
time a change is made in these matters 
to exclaim that “Russia is returning 
to capitalism.” Russia is not going to 
return to capitalism any more than 
western Europe is going to return to 
feudalism. It is time for the world to 
recognize that an entirely new cycle 
of social development has been entered 
upon in the U.S.S.R. and that changes 
in administration or policy do not in- 
dicate a return to the old, but simply 
another step in the building of the 
new. To be sure not every step will 
be wise or even in a forward direction, 
but the old capitalistic world is gone 
forever. 


HEART TO HEART TALK No. 1 


The last two issues of Labor Age have aroused a wave of discussion and 
interest in labor circles throughout the country. And to whisper a little secret, 


there’s more and hotter stuff coming. 


As a result our office has been flooded 


with inquiries, as to what the stir is ali about. 
The fact is that the realization is slowly but sureiy sinking in, that Labor 
Age has a message, distinctly and peculiarly different from any labor publica- 


tion in the United States. 


Labor Age bristles with conflict, with the rattle and roar of the class 
struggle. Yet withal it is sober and careful in its tone and in its presentation 


of the facts 


Labor Age is thoroughly American in its approach to labor problems, be- 
cause it is based upon the principle that the class struggle in the United States 
and the destruction of American capitalism will be accomplished by American 
workers themselves in their own peculiar way, suited to the conditions pre- 


vailing in this country. 


Many of us have been waiting for just such a paper for a long time—and 
here it is, pulsing with life and struggle. If Labor Age is to grow in influence 
and strength, it will be through your help and thousands like you. If you liked 
this issue of Labor Age why not pass it along to your friends and fellow- 


workers and then pop the question: 


“WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE?” 


Every Labor Age subscriber means another intelligent, progressive and 
militant co-worker in your shop, union or city. Be a booster for Labor Age. 


SUBSCRIBE 


104 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


LABOR AGE 


TO: 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


RATES: 
$2.50 for 1 year 
Trial Subscription 
6 months—$1.00 
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New Parties and Prospects in 
The British Labor Scene 


September the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labor Party 
respectively will make their annual 
stocktaking and discuss future policy. 
American radicals, who became the 
victims of “wishful thinking” when 
the Labor Government took office in 
1929 and who thought big fundament- 
al changes would be quickly made in 
the motherland of modern capitalism, 
now tend to the opposite extreme and 
think that little stands to the credit of 
Labor during the last three years. 
However, there is much in the record 
which can be examined profitably. La- 
bor politicians are human, all too 
human, in Britain as elsewhere. What- 
ever the clarity of the Labor Party 
platform anent Socialism or of the 
theoretical aims of the candidates, they 
end up their election fights with the 
desire to win and to hold office. That 
entails putting the soft pedal on the 
more radical aims of the Party. So 
when nearly eight and a half million 
people lost their fear of the word 
Socialism and gave the Labor Govern- 
ment its majority, it did not mean that 
those elected felt they had a mandate 
to apply boldly the cure of Socialism 
to the malady of capitalism, aggravat- 
ed by the post-war situation and more 
recently by the world-wide depression. 
As fas as one individual can judge 
from a first-hand survey of the mining 
and agricultural areas during the last 
ten months and from sitting in on 
various conferences, the feeling of or- 
ganized Labor is that their position 
would have been much worse if the 
Tories had been in power; in confer- 
neces they will vote for more militancy, 
but not in such a way that enemies 
of Labor in the forthcoming elections 
will be provided with ammunition. 
This is not an heroic attitude and leads 
to apathy (as indicated by the de- 
creased vote in most of the by-elec- 
tions) but there does not seem to be 
any noticeable swing to the left. The 
Communist Party is largely absorbed 
in the struggle to keep its daily paper 
alive. In Maesteg, in the devasted 
coal-mining area of South Wales 
where the miners had just received 
yet another wage-cut and where, in 
the absence of any other anti-Labor 
candidates, every protest vote could be 


I: the first weeks of October and 
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safely given, the C. P. secured less 
than 5000 votes, about one-quarter of 
the total. Then too the Independent 
Labor Party which focuses the critic- 
ism against official Labor is suffering 
from reduced membership and from 
decreasing circulation for its weekly, 
the New Leader. 


Wage Cuts and 
Unemployment 


Recent dispatches tell of still further 
attempted wage-cuts. The machinists 
will probably abandon national agree- 
ments to avoid wage reductions and 
fight guerilla fashion to take advantage 
of the patchy prospects of the industry, 
allowing their locals to take action in 
the expanding auto and_ electrical 
branches, without regard to the un- 
organized general sections of the trade. 
The miners are by law assured of the 
return to the seven-hour day but dare 
not take advantage of that position 
because of the consequent wage slash- 
es announced by the owners and be- 
cause of the longer workday retained 
by European competitors, although 
concerted international action to re- 
duce the miners’ workday has already 
successfully been begun through the 
International Labor Office. The wages 
of the transport and dock workers are 
also being attacked, altho Ernest Bevin, 
head of the Transport Workers Union, 
has promised resistance to any such 
demands. The postal workers alone 
are trying to make a counter offensive 
by claiming a weekly increase of $2.50 
and some share of job control. There 
can be no doubt that any action taken 
by the transport workers will receive 
general support from the other unions 
who have already suffered, and the La- 
bor Government would be again in an 
awkward position. 

Until the last sitting of the I.L.O., 
the Trades Union Congress was pub- 
licly complaining that the Labor Gov- 
ernment like its predecessors had not 
ratified the Washington Convention 
for a legal 48-hour week. At that sit- 
ting the ratification was announced for 
the next session. 

A more serious source of friction 
between the unions and the Govern- 


ment was the proposed reduction of 
the unemployment benefit, e. g., from 
$5.25 weekly to $4.75 for an adult man 
and from $4.75 to $3.25 for a woman. 
The T.U.C. had protested against the 
terms of reference given to the invest- 
igating Commission. In view of the 
lack of provision for extra funds in 
the last Snowden budget and in the 
light of Mr. Snowden’s declarations 
for the need of economy, the Commis- 
son rejected the T.U.C’s case for a 
non-contributory scheme financed out 
of taxation. When the Commission 
came out for a reduction of total an- 
nual benefits by about $120 millions, 
the T.U.C. immediately arranged a 
nation-wide series of protest meetings 
and the Government at once had to 


Teject the main findings of the Com- 


mision which it had set up and to 
secure an extension of the borrowing 
powers of the unemployment fund. In- 
stead of listening to aged Mr. Snow- 
den lecturing the House of Commons 
on the need for economy, the House 
heard Tom Johnston officially declar- 
ing that the victims of “our rotten 
social order’ would not be persecuted 
for their poverty and that Labor would 
go and get the money from the rich 
to save them. 

The T.U.C. was also displeased at 
the complicated compromise, put up 
and later abandoned, to deal with the 
Scabs Charter which gives the courts 
the power to grant injunctions against 
the unions in case of a general strike. 
The T.U.C. simply wanted a return 
to the pre-1927 position because it 
does not admit any crime in the na- 
tional strike of 1926 any more than 
the Germans accept “sole guilt” for the 
War. The Labor lawyer experts and 
the Liberals thought otherwise and 
time was wasted. 

All these matters will be ventilated 
at the next Congress. If one can judge 
from decisions of the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Trades Councils (i. e., C. 
L. U.), the active elements in the 
unions recognize that nationalization 
of the essential industries is the only 
cure for unemployment. Demands are 
also being made for economy in the 
payment of interest on war debt which 
despite falling prices still drains about 
$5,000,000 daily from the public re- 
venues. 
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Mosley’s “Flash” 


Sir Oswald Mosley swept the last 
Labor Party Conference with an ap- 
peal for daring action. He was elected 
to the Executive. Bevin and other im- 
portant trade union leaders supported 
his appeal. This year not even the 
name of the dangerous reactionary 
Winston Churchill will be so execrated. 
His impatience and ambition have 
caused him to overleap himself in an 
attempt to found a separate party 
which is not estimated to outlive the 
next election. His following at pre- 
sent is a personal one because all his 
One-time trade union colleagues have 
joined in the chorus of denuciation 
which swells all the louder because 
many had been previously silent out of 
party loyalty when MacDonald had 
elevated Mosley to high position over 
the heads of tried and capable veterans. 
Already official candidates have been 
selected to fight the seats of the four 
seceders to the New Party. 

If the Labor Cabinet is determined 
(as looks probable) to stay in until 
the end of its legal life in 1933 in 
order to save the workers from the 
worst effects of the depression and to 
secure disarmament and solve the 
problem of India, there is much to be 
said for an agreement with the Liber- 
als on an openly agreed program of 
definite items. About foreign policy 
there seems already to be little differ- 
ence. What now happens is that there 
are feelers as to what would be sup- 
ported by the diminishing flock led by 
Lloyd George. Then misunderstand- 
ings arise and much time is wasted or 
the bill is dropped. Lloyd George, 
however, is an uncertain ally and such 
an agreement would lead to open ar- 
tangements in the electoral districts 
which would lead to confusion. The 
tax on land values and the restriction 
of the powers of the House of Lords 
seem likely election slogans to secure 
Liberal support. 


“Inevitability of 
Gradualness”’ 


In all this bargaining, the main issue 
of replacing capitalism by Socialism 
and of keeping that goal clear and 
making all reforms tend in that direc- 
tion stands in danger of being forgot- 
ten. The Independent Labor Party, 
which has always claimed to be the 
parent guardian angel of the Labor 
Party, for various reasons is at log- 
gerheads with it. It is argued that the 
I.L.P. finished its job when the Labor 
Party was created and that the latter’s 
provision for individual members 
made it superfluous. MacDonald and 


Snowden and their followers have left 
the I.L.P. because of its criticism of 
the Government and it should be re- 
membered that it was the I.L.P. which 
secured the premiership for MacDon- 
ald, the unpopular war opponent, when 
he and Clynes, who had been in the 
war-time Coalition ministry, were rival 
nominees for that position. 

With MacDonald departed the Bux- 
tons and others who had made regular 
financial contributions to the I.L.P. 
Even the M. P.’s for whom the I.L.P. 
was financially responsible did not fol- 
low Maxton as-leader of the I.L.P. 
group in Parliament when it came to 
voting against the Government. Some 
of the personal publicity stunts (the 
seizing of the mace, etc.) and the un- 
substantiated charges of individual cor- 
ruption made by some of the I.L.P. 
Group members did it harm. Then 
too there was division among the 
mixed elements which had no united 
theoretical basis of action. MacDonald 
had worked out his “post-Darwin evo- 
lutionary Socialism’; had dismissed 
the class struggle as a “melodramatic 
phrase”; and viewed the community 
as an organic whole slowly developing 
with “the inevitability of gradualness”. 
That is why MacDonald was utterly 
out of place in the National Strike of 
1926 and why he succeeds best in for- 
eign affairs where the nation is ap- 
parently a “community” and when he 
can get all parties committed very gra- 
dually to conceding a federal govern- 
ment for India and uniting in demon- 
strations for diarmament. 

MacDonald’s failure as a leader of 
the working class movement comes na- 
turally from his theoretical point of 
view. The I.L.P. branches themselves 
participated zealously in every local 
and national, political and industrial 
struggle of the workers, but during 
the war the I.L.P. naturally collected 
many pacifist elements. These mixed 
elements were a source of weakness 
and also, as the Labor Party itself 
grew, many of the I.L.P. members took 
service with the greater unit. Friction 
between the Labor Party and the I. 
L. P. was created when the I.L.P. 
group (about 20) voted against the 
Government on various occasions when 
they thought questions of Socialist 
pirnciple were involved. This right the 
I.L.P., now under the chairmanship 
of Fenner Brockway, insists upan’ re- 
taining. 
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Debut of S. S. I. P. 


In the middle of June a new pro- 
pagandist body made its official debut 
to do the necessary thinking and pro- 
gram making. G. D. H. Cole is the 
leading spirit of this Society for So- 
cialist Inquiry and Propaganda. He 
has secured Ernest Bevin of the T. U. 
C. General Council (typical of the 
trade union leaders disconnected with 
the achievements of the Labor Goy- 
ernment) to serve as chairman and 
Arthur Pugh of the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation and W. R. Blair 
of the Cooperative movement to serve 
as vice-chairmen. Its members are only 
drawn from members of the Labor 
Party and its affiliated bodies and it 
aims to develop and advocate a con- 
structive Socialist policy. Bevin at 
the inaugural meeting declared: 

“We are met to try to create a feel- 
ing that we ought not to be fed up, 
that if you feel dissatisfied with the 
Government you don’t have to be 
dissatisfied with Socialism.” 

Cole in accepting the nickname of 
“loyal grousers’ made it clear that 
S.S.LP. would not try to run candi- 
dates : 

“We want to work out afresh what 
Socialism means to the modern world, 
we want to make a policy that will 
be fresh, realistic and socialistic.” 

Plans have been made to run a jour- 
nal and the New Fabian Research 
Bureau has been set up in conjunction 
with S.S.I.P. to investigate social 
problems. 

It remains to be seen whether these 
new bodies will be something like the 
L.I.D. in the U.S.A. working chiefly 
among the younger men and women 
of the colleges whom the Labor Party 
heads would not like to see attracted 
away to the New Party or the C.P. 
It may be a new Fabian Society with 
the Coles replacing the Webbs in giv- 
ing a blue print for the next 25 years 
of Labor activity. Or it may build up 
a net work of branches throughout the 
country which will restate Socialism 
effectively. Undoubtedly the problem 
of taking over industry by enccroach- 
ing control needs consideration. 


The Trades Union Congress will 
probably indulge in some plain speak- 
ing on the faults of omission of the 
Labor Government, and the fact that 
the depression still weighs more heavi- 
ly upon the British workers will 
strengthen the arguments of those in 
the Labor Party who wish for a bold 
program which Labor would be able 
to carry before the country and arouse 
the enthusiasm of its members to its 
old pitch of intensity. 
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Woll’s Photo-Engravers 


Editor, Labor Age, 
Dear Sir: 

By unanimous action of unemployed 
members assembled at 625 World Build- 
ing, July 6, 1931, the following resolu- 
tions were by unanimous vote adopted: 

RESOLVED: That the Unemployed 
Chapel members of New York Photo- 
Sngravers Union No. 1, of New York 
City hereby repudiates the writer, also 
articles appearing in June issue of Lasor 
AGE and The New Leader under cap- 
tion of “Open Letter to Matthew Woll” 
and be it further 

RESOLVED: That publishers of LaBor 
AcE and The New Leader be requested 
to publicly acknowledge the receipt of 
these resolutions and be it further 

RESOLVED: That copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded to Matthew Woll. 
Vice President of American Federation 
of Labor, Vice President, International 
Photo Engravers Union of N. «., Pub- 
lishers of LaBor Ace and The New 
Leader. 

The foregoing resolutions were adopt- 
ed due to the fact there was absolutely 
no endorsement of “Open Letter to Mat- 
thew Woll” by the Unemployed Chapel 
of Photo Engravers, also the person sub- 
mitting letter was given no authority to 
use Unemployed Chapel of New York 
Photo Engravers Union No. 1, as signa- 
tory to any communication on letter 
whatsoever. 

In justice to the several hundred 
members involved it is respectfully sug- 
gested that this communication be given 
same consideration as was the “Open 
Letter to Matthew Woll.” 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES DREESE, Shairman, 
Unemployed Chapel, 
New York Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 1, 


MR. HERRMANN’S REPLY 


There are occasions when tact must 
give way to truth; this is such an occa- 
sion, I have yet to witness a more con- 
temptible and cowardly piece of men- 
dacity than the above letter as a whole 
and the fifth paragraph in particular 
which you will notice is not a part of the 
resolution. 

Charles Dreese voted for the open let- 
ter to Woll, and his predecessor in the 
chairmanship proposed at a _ chapel 
meeting in May that the letter be writ- 
ten. I volunteered to write it, and, at 
the request of the chairman, read it 
to the chapel on June 1. I concluded its 


reading amidst applause. Then the 
question of its signing arose and it was 
decided that the letter should be signed, 
Unemployed Chapel. The letter was 
then moved, seconded and adopted with- 
out any adverse argument nor a dissent- 
ing vote. 


Due to my absence from the city on 
July 6, I did not attend the chapel meet- 
ing at which this “repudiation” took 
place, but at the next meeting wil! learn 
the details and pay my respects to those 
responsible. 


In spite of this “repudiation,” the 
struggle against Woll must go on. As 
long as he and his stamp are at the head 
of the American labor movement, it will 
remain the thing of impotence it is to- 
day. Such a fact may render aid and 
comfort to Woll’s open shop ass»ciates 
in the National Civic Federation %1 
will leave the toiling millions of this 
nation in a helpless condition. 

(Signed) GEORGE HERRMANN. 


In addition 
Mr. Herrmann adds: 


The last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Boston—remem- 
ber Sacco and Vanzetti—was a bivouac 
with the dead. Green, in addressing the 
convention, expressed the hope that 
“when we go from here back to our 
homes we will carry with us the fondest 
memories of a delightful visit in the city 
of Boston.” Not one thing of any worth- 
while significance to the labor movement 
happened at that convention, yet Green 


called it an historic convention, 

We see the president of one Interna- 
tional labor advisor to the Republican 
National Committee and dnother Inter- 
national President labor advisor to the 
Democratic National Committee, while 
several others are associating with open 
shoppers in the National Civic Federa- 
tion, one of whom came within an inch 
of turning his union into a company 
union. These men say labor is not a 
commodity. Why! Even their own souls 
are commodities. 


Reverting back to Woll, you will recol- 
lect the furor that he attempted to stir 
up over forced labor in Russian lumber 
camps. The New York Times of Monday, 
July 20, carries a dispatch from Walter 
Duranty, its Moscow correspondent. The 
dispatch deals with the findings of a 
delegation of the British timber trades 
federation, which investigated the Rus- 
sian timber industry. The dispatch is 


nearly a column long and is a most 
crushing answer to Woll’s false propa- 
ganda. The investigators, all experts on 
the timber industry, reported that every- 
where they found labor conditions excel- 
lent and the people contented, and de- 
clared without reservation that there 
was not a scrap of evidence which indi- 
eated forced labor; that the stories of 
convicts working under armed guards 
were myths, and that the inhabitants of 
the timber regions simply pooh-poohed 
the stories of atrocities. The alleged 
eye-witness story of forced labor was 
torn to shreds. 


The motives for Woll’s agitation for 
an embargo against Russian timber may 
be gathered from two other incidents. 
One is his association with Weyerhaeus- 
er, colossus of the timber industry in the 
United States, and named by James W. 
Gerard as one of the 64 men who rule 
America. The other incident is the book, 
“Labor and Lumber,” by Charlotte Todes, 
recently prepared for the Labor Research 
Association. After stating that the elder 
Weyerhaeuser at his death left a fortune 
of 300 million dollars, obtained mostly by 
larcenous methods, and listing some of 
the holdings of the Weyerhaeuser syndi- 
cate, Charlotte Todes writes: 


“Thousands of workers have built the 
wealth of this enormous syndicate. The 
company has never tolerated union or- 
ganization and has always maintained a 
system of espionage to prevent attempts 
by the workers to organize for better 
conditions. In every Weyerhaeuser town 
evidences of poverty and hardship are 
everywhere, while the domination of the 
Weyerhaeusers over the lumber industry 
and the means of livelihood of the work- 
ers becomes more powerful and formid- 
able daily.” 


There is an abundance of data con- 
cerning Matt Woll’s true function in the 
labor movement, and I believe it should 
be collected between two covers and 
placed in the hands of every photo-en- 
graver by whose vote Woll maintains his 
position in the labor movement. The 
time is ripe, and rotten ripe, for Woll 
to leave, not the N. C. F., but the labor 
movement. 


In the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal 
of July, 1926, Robert W. Dunn concludes 
his expose of Easley, labor spy and 
Woll’s secretary in the N. C. F., with 
the statement that Easley is the tool of 
the industrialists who won and control 
America; so permit me to close with 
the statement that Woll is Easley’s tool. 


August, 1931 
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Flashes from the Labor World 


Flashes from the labor world during 
the past month? Plenty of them. Flashes 
of lightning against a sky black with 
thunder clouds. 

The German workers scared some 400- 
odd millions of dollars out of the capital- 
ists of the world because they flashed 
their power in the bosses’ faces. The 
American workers sunk still lower in 
their desperate plight, with only here 
and there a flash to lighten the darkness. 

ca * * 

The darkest spot is the drive of the 
United States government to smash 
down the standard of living of the work- 
ers with its huge power. During this 
month has been blasted the last bluff 
of the Hoover administration ihat it 
wants high wages or the well-being of 
the common people. 


Secretary of Labor William N. Doak, 
former Official of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, is leading an attack 
on the workers which is insidious and 
dangerous, an attack destined to affect 
the aggressiveness of every part of the 
labor movement in the land, radical and 
conservative alike, unless a_ protest 
frightens his White House boss and 
takes the edge off his bitterness. 

Doak’s attack is through the power of 
deportation. All unions, practically, have 
a large and usually valuable element of 
foreign-born. Doak is aggressively carry- 
ing out the policy which has been an- 
nounced by one of his immediate sub- 
ordinates, of deporting anyone active in 
a strike. At first he bluffed that he was 
deporting only Communists, so as to 
gain the support of non-Communists. 
Then the road workers in wealthy West- 
chester County, N. Y., fought a wage of 
$3.20 a day in a strike which was definite- 
ly non-Communist. Doak’s agents rushed 
into the strike area and made a sys- 
tematic search for aliens for deporta- 
tion. 


The formula is simple. A striker has 
no means of support. An alien liable 
to become a public charge is deportable. 
Therefore any alien on strike is deport- 
able. Workers have been arrested for 
passing handbills—and held for deporta- 
tion. If a worker takes a radical paper, 
he is deportable. If he does the sim- 
plest work in a strike or if he is out of 
a job and looking for one, be is deport- 
able. There is little defense, for Doak 
seems to have the final and full power. 

Even in a frame-up, a worker has to 
be taken through the forms of a trial 


and he has some hope that the frame- 
up will fail at some point. But here is 
dictatorship at its worst, where one poli- 
tician can take a man from his family, 
no matter if he came to America a babe 
in arms, and send him to a country now 
strange to him, because he fights a $3.20- 
a-day wage. 


Nor is the American-born immune. 
Recently Ann Burlak, born in Pennsyl- 
vania, was arrested on the certainty that 
she was leading a successful textile 
strike and on suspicion that she had 
been brought to America at the age of 
two. She was kept in jail as long as 
they could keep up the bluff, away from 
her activity, but finally was released. 
The strike had not been broken and 
Doak’s scabbing had failel in one in- 
stance. 


High scab of a scab administration, 
Doak is adding blackness to the clouds 
for the American worker, «nd unneces- 
sarily painting black an administra- 
tion that already bids fair io go down 
in history as one of America’s darkest. 


* * * 


Secretary of Commerce Lamont helps 
along the smashing down of labor stand- 
ards by giving a frank O. K. to the 
wage-slashing in the textile industry. A 
Congressman from the textile districts 
wrote him a letter, carrying much hooey 
to the eeffct that the bosses who had 
attended Hoover’s famous conference 
which pledged the A. F. of L. against 
striking and the bosses against wage 
cuts, had not cut wages. But, the Con- 
gressman pointed out with true Yankee 
shrewdness that textile bosses had not 
been invited and doubtless this was the 
reason wages had been skidding so in 
that industry! 


Lamont answered that wages had been 
kept up by the Hoover conference—al- 
though the government reports hundreds 
of wage cuts a month and he knows it— 


but that many corporations now find 


their reserves reduced and must cut 
wages. This was immediately interpreted 
by the newspapers as the official Hoover 
O. K. on a pay-cutting policy. 


* * * 


The whole coal industry is a thunder- 
storm all its own. Strikes led hy the 
National Miners Union continue to hold 
the largest number out of the pits, cen- 
tering in Pittsburgh. Plans are being 
made by this organization for a nation- 
wide strike call in October and only a 


that there is no Sullivan law 


seventh son would try to guess what 
the result may be if starvation con- 
tinues in the fields as at present. The 
new West Virginia Mine Workers Union 
has struck the Kanawha field with re- 
sults known to every Labor Age reader 
—present results, that is. Again no one 
can foretell whether this movement may 
tie to the rebel movement in southern 
Illinois and make a new non-Communist 
and non-A. F. of L. miners union. The 
Harlan struggle continues with some 100 
in jail awaiting trial on Aug. 17. It 
started under local United Mine Worker 
auspices—who has it now is anybody’s 
guess. Certainly the miners are going 
to the left as the Lewis machine leaves 
them defenseless in the hands of gun- 
men. 

On one day two scabs and a boy 
striker were killed. The feeling grows 
more intense as the bosses use their 
courts and their gunmen to add to the 
pressure hunger is already putiing on 
the miners to return to the pits. Miners 
have always been the vanguard of the 
American workers. Where that vdan- 
guard may lead in the next year, no one 
knows. The worker who cannot find 
some way to send relief into the coal 
fields these days does not know the 
labor struggle or is hardened beyond 
words. 


* * * 


Before you kick about the panic af- 
fecting you weep a tear for the poor 
eastern Texas oil man. Oil is selling 
at the well for 14%4c¢ a barrel, water for 
drilling at 8c a barrel. 

* * * 

Reports from the west indicate that 
the farmers may revolt before the work- 
ers do. In many places they are organ- 
izing for political action. In some they 
are taking arms instead of votes. They 
are refusing to pay taxes, debts and 
interest and there is nothing the banks 
can do about it since the farms aren’t 
worth what the banks have loaned on 
them. Even if they were, there aren’t 
any purchasers for farms while wheat 
is 25c a bushel. While a worker on the 
breadline may hope for a job tomorrow, 
a farmer whose crop is sold knows 
there’s nothing more for him for a year. 
In the wheat belt they are desperate. 
Eastern workers may need to be told 
in the 
west; they all have guns; they know 
how to shoot straight; the habit of eat- 
ing is strong upon them. 

FRANK L. PALMER, 
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In Other Lands 


GERMANY 


Foreign bankers and  non-German 
creditors withdrew their money and de- 
posits of gold from Germany when they 
pretended to fear Berlin was about to 
repudiate its debts, or what it had a 
right to do—suspend payment on the 
reparations. Just what was the precise 
cause of the trouble or what was funda- 
mentally at the bottom of the arranged 
crisis can be surmised from the Euro- 
Bonds fell 
even forty points below par, banks failed 


in Austria and 


pean papers. twenty and 


its credit bonds went 
The Bank of England, 


always responsive to the commercial 
nerves and industrial pulsebeats of Con- 
tinental Europe, rushed to the breach 
and tried to save the falling system in 
Budapest and Vienna. German cities 
became involved and the newspapers 
and rumor mills did the rest. Weeks 
before Hoover cabled Hindenburg for 


crashing down. 


exact data, London papers were telling 


of the coming crash in Berlin. 

When the credits and gold were taken 
from the Berlin banks the trouble came 
to a head. The Bank of England got 
busy. J. P. Morgan was handy at his 
English estate to advise, and the U. S. 
Federal Reserve joined the Bond Briga- 
diers. Professor Murray Butler, inter- 
national capitalist’s pleader, had _ re- 
turned to New York from his “tour” of 
Europe with portmanteaus and satchels 
of “advise”. All was ready and Hoover 
acted. 

Wall Street came to life. Bonds and 
stocks were sold by the million and it 
looked as if “prosperity” had come back. 
Two or three days of this and we were 
back in the same old rut. Prosperity 
did not stay and Wall Street, like Micaw- 
ber, settled back waiting for something 
to turn up. The doctors went into con- 
ference planning to save the life of the 
German patient. Of course the patient 
was saved, for it was never in serious 
danger. What was in danger was the 
private loans and investments of the 
U. S., British and other money lenders 
and bond buyers. When the different 
countries through their big bankers and 
finance ministers got together, first in 
Paris and next in London, and con- 
versed, the air was cleared. Short term 
loans and credits were given Berlin, and 
the bond and investment markets were 
saved. Socialists like Braun and Labor 
Ministers like MacDonald joined hands 
with ultra-capitalist statesmen like 


M. Norman, A. Mellon and H. Hoover 
to rescue the drowning capitalist sys- 
tem. Only the representatives of the 
middle class of Germany made anything 
like a kick. The Hitlerites said Berlin 
must make no political deal with Paris. 
Chancellor Bruening said O. K. and the 
Fascisti kept still for awhile. Paris 
wanted promises and reservations. Hoo- 
ver, following the MacDonald lead, said 
there must be no politics. That was im- 
possible but no serious deals were made, 
at least France was not permitted to 
play the role of first mortgager. 

Both France and England are opposed 
to the Austrian customs union. If the 
London Herald means anything in pub- 
lic opinion England is inclined a bit to- 
wards France in its opposition to Ger- 
many’s warship program. Berlin is, how- 
ever, living up to the Treaty on this 
score and says nothing. The politicat 
situation is more confused than ever. 
All the great parties are evenly balanced, 
which ordinarily would make the work 
of the Chancellor impossible, but Bruen. 
ing is able to play one off against the 
other. He is also fortunate in that 
Braun, the Socialist leader and one of 
the most powerful men in the Reich, 
prefers to work with the Chancellor’s 
party, the Catholic Centre, to having 
madcap Hitler and his nationalist Iuna- 
tics on his hands. If Hitler had not left 
the Reichtag he would now be in a posi- 
tion to make trouble for the Chancellor 
and for Braun whom he cordially de- 
tests. 

All in all Germany is not ruled by a 
dictatorship, but very near one in that 
President Hindenburg and a _ group, 
which one can call the directorate, are 
running the show without being responsi- 
ble to the legislature. Braun prefers the 
directorate to a Hitler dictatorship, and 
he prefers a capitalist state run by the 
leading Catholic clerical politician to a 
revolution which the Fascisti would 
precipitate. So the Social-Democrats and 
the capitalist statesmen are furnishing 
the world with its greatest and wildest 
paradox since Dean Swift wrote his im- 
mortal Gulliver’s Travels. The party of 
revolution stands for order and the party 
of regulated order stands for upheaval 
and chaos; while the clericai group joins 
hands with the atheist—and all to save 
a dying system, an order that has seen 
its best and brightest days. While those 
extraordinary developments are happen- 
ing the standard of living of the work- 
ers is being undermined and reduced 
and the Communists are steadily increas- 
ing in numbers and power. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Linked up with Germany and France 
were the most important evens oF 
Britain during the past month. As the 
oldest capitalist nation Britain is always 
expected to play a prominent role when 
European affairs are under discussion. 
MacDonald with the aid of his efficient 
Foreign Office Staff has been manipulat- 
ing the wires to create a crisis and then 
mend matters. He went to Berlin, ana 
Bruening in turn went to Chequers, and 
all conferred. 

MacDonald got Hoover to play his 
game of assisting Germany to offset 
France. The Bank of England went to 
the rescue of Germany, Austria and Hun- 
gary with credits and gold for deposits 
in the semi-government banks of those 
countries. MacDonald also attended a 
great “peace” demonstration and spoke 
with Baldwin and Lloyd George, the 
leading imperialist statesman of Britain. 
There was a strong anti-French note in 
the speeches of the Premier and ex- 
premiers. MacDonald did not draw the 
fire of the French, for Laval does not 
believe in mass meeting diplomacy. He 
did get Americans angry when he 
claimed they were behind the British in 
pacifism. Writers, naval officers and 
generals turned on MacDonald and tore 
his figures and his anti-war claims to 
tatters. 

Mosely, though in the opposition now, 
has not gone over to the Tories as hinted 
at by some writers. Mosely’s party is 
anti-MacDonald. .Lloyd George manages 
to make up for all radical rebellions 
against MacDonald and Snowden by 
consistently supporting the Labor Gov- 
ernment against all Tory attacks. There 
is no question of MacDonald’s ability to 
hold his own in foreign affairs. His 
cabinet has built up considerable pres- 
tige as a result of the fine handling of 
every foreign complicated situation. In 
domestic matters he is, however, as un- 
fortunate as he is lucky and capable in 
foreign fields. 

The government was practically ob- 
liged to cancel the Australian debts, al- 
though the wheat crop may save the 
faces of all. Many of the colonies and 
dependencies are in a bad way finan- 
cially. Soon France, Britain and all the 
countries whose statesmen formerly de- 
nounced the Bolsheviki for repudiating 
Czaristic debts will be making apologies 
to Moscow, for they are doing precisely 
the very thing Trotzky and Lenin did 
several years ago when there were bet- 
ter reasons for so doing. 

PATRICK L. QUINLAN. 
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MEN STARVE IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 


The Problem of Unemployment, by Paul 
Douglas and Aaron Director. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 505 pages, $3.50. 


Unemployment brings untold misery 
into the lives of countless millions. The 
jobless and their dependents suffer most, 
yet those who have jobs labor under an 
added strain. Speeded up as never be- 
fore, their wages cut, fearful that they 
may be next to be laid off, their lot is 
not to be envied either. So heavily has 
unemployment borne down upon the 
workers ever since the Industrial Revy- 
olution that the literature of Labor is 
filed with bitter protest against this 
scourge. Employers, on the other hand, 
while perturbed about periods of depres- 
sion have been quite complacent in the 
past about unemployment, except to cla- 
mor for the militia when hungry and 
desperate workers rioted. The current 
depression, however, seems to have 
brought a dim realization to some of 
them that all is not well with the social 
order. Such expressions as “Capitalism 
is on trial” are heard from time to time. 
Then, too, the necessity for maintaining 
the purchasing power of the masses if 
mass production is to be kept pace with 
is being brought home to many business 
men these days. This may explain why 
Swarthmore College was asked by a 
group of Philadelphia and New York 
business men to make a study of the 
problem of unemployment. Paul Douglas 
and Aaron Director were assigned to 


this study, and this book is their report. 


The president of the college, Frank 
Aydelotte, expresses succintly the appre- 
hension of a good many people when he 
declares in his preface: “The failure of 
our industrial organization to function 
smoothly, the fact that men must starve 
because they have produced too much 
food, or go naked because they have 
produced too many clothes, or sleep in 
the parks because they have built too 
many houses—this failure is fraught 
with the gravest consequences to the 
security and well-being of all industrial 
states.” 

Just what this failure means, its ex- 
tent and cost, is covered in the first 
chapters of this book. The human costs 


of unemployment are strikingly port- 
rayed. The authors point out that dur- 
ing this depression in New York City 
the weekly consumption of milk has 
dropped by a million quarts, that smaller 
quantities of vegetables are purchased, 
that many children lacking shoes and 
clothing were unable to go to school, 
that workers’ living quarters have be- 
come more congested than ever, that 
there is more illness, that admissions to 
tuberculosis clinics have increased, that 
charity organizations are swamped with 
appeals and that insanity grows as a 
result of fear and worry about the future. 
What a price to pay for the planlessness 
of capitalism! 


They discuss thoroughly and compre- 
hensively various phases of seasonal, 
technological and cyclical unemployment. 
They consider the placement of labor 
question—employment agencies— and 
finally unemployment insurance. The 
wealth of material packed into this vol- 
ume can be of great value to the labor 
writer or speaker, if the economics ad- 
vanced by the authors are not taken 
too seriously. Since they teach economics 
in Swarthmore College the authors appar- 
ently have to be careful about the sus- 
ceptibilities of business men. In fact, 
the various suggestions for the alevia- 
tion of unemployment are presented in 
such a way as to convince the employers 
that the necessary changes will be to 
their narrow interest. 


As an example of the authors’ brand 
of economics we may refer to their argu- 
ment that there can be no such thing 
as permanent technological unemploy- 
ment. Now permanent and temporary 
are relative terms. It brings to mind 
the story of the clerk who held a posi- 
tion for 20 years. When told that his 
services were no longer required he com- 
plained: “Why didn’t you tell me when 
you took me on that this was a tem- 
porary position?” It would be difficult 
to convince workers who have been un- 
employed for two years because of the 
introduction of machinery in their in- 
dustry that technological unemployment 
is not permanent. And it is easy for 
college professors to offer solutions that 


do not solve. For instance the coal min- 
ing industry is overcrowded. What do 
they propose? “If courses and training,” 
they say, “could be given in the mining 
districts in such subjects as automobile 
repairing, clerical work, selling, etc., it 
would be possible to drain off a large 
number from the industry...” 


Considering what the depression has 
done to the automobile industry and the 
fact that thousands of auto mechanics 
are starving in Detroit and elsewhere, 
the suggestion is ludicrous. And as for 
clerical workers, in the commercial cen- 
ter of the country, New York City, the 
waiting rooms of employment agencies 
for office workers are filled to overflow- 
ing. Even in the best of times the high 
schools and commercial colleges grind 
out clerical workers by the thousands 
so that there is always a surplus of 
this class of workers. Imagine training 
miners to become clerical workers and 
bringing them from Pennsylvania, say, to 
New York to compete with those at 
work and those looking for work! The 
$20-$30 a week salaries would drop to 
still lower levels. 

The Marxian theory that panics are 
caused by the fact that workers cannot 
buy back the goods which are produced 
is too easily dismissed. The error of 
this theory, according to the authors, 
is that those who uphold it consider 
wages to be identical with the national 
income. They don’t, but let that pass. 
These theorists are advised to remember 
that those who receive rent, interest and 
profit do not keep thir incomes in idle- 
ness. Some of their money is spent for 
commodity goods, and the remainder is 
invested in other industries. This creates 
employment for workers in these new 
industries; that is, say the authors, as- 
suming that the savings are promptly 
invested by capitalists, and, they add, 
if there is a lag there will be an in- 
crease in unemployment. And that is 
just where the trouble comes in! The 
lag exists and labor suffers. Incidentally, 
the argument does not overthrow the 
Marxian theory, but perhaps this is not 
the place to go to the mat with the 
authors on the question of surplus value. 
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The chapters on Employment Agencies 
are informative. Facts are presented re- 
garding the private employment agencies 
which act as leeches on the jobless, and 
plans for an efficient, nation-wide public 
employment service are offered. 


Unemployment insurance schemes in 
other lands are discussed with consider- 
able detail. Information is given con- 
cerning contributions made by workers, 
employers and governments, the bene- 
fits received by jobless workers and how 
the administrative machinery works. So 
far as the United States is concerned 
the union benefit plans, according to the 
authors, are noteworthy for the meager- 
ness of their experience. A chapter is de- 
voted to employer insurance plans and 
another joint plans between employers 
and unions. All of them cover only 151,- 
200 workers, or one half of one per cent 
of the wage and salaried workers in this 
country. 


The books also relates the few legisla: 
tive attempts made to enact unemploy- 
ment insurance bills, and concludes with 
the plan favored by Prof. Douglas of joint 
contributions by workers and employers. 
As Lapor AGE readers know, this is gen- 
erally opposed by progressive workers’ 
organizations in the United States. There 
may be sme difference among workers 
as to whether the employers alone or 
employers and the state together should 
cover the cost of unemployment insur- 
ance, but certainly present sentiment 
appears to be strongly set against the 
workers contributing from their slender 
incomes. 

—LEONARD BRIGHT. 


Belleville Convention 


(Continued from page 11) 


tion, shall meet to organize an Inter- 
national organization of coal miners 
controlled by, and in the interest of 
the Rank and ‘File themselves. 
JAMES HAYNES, 
WM. STOFFELS, 
Local Union No. 721, Pana, Ill.” 


This resolution was along the lines 
of a statement issued on behalf of the 
miners’ branch of the C.P.L.A. and 
distributed during one of the early 
days of the convention. The C.P.L.A. 
statement made a profound impression 
on the delegates, was very favorably 
received and to a large extent helped 
in shaping the policy of the conven- 
tion on crucial issues, because it really 
represented the sentiments in the 
hearts of the rank and file of the 
miners. 

The resolution and the statement 
which we have quoted are self-explana- 


tory, and no further extended com- 
ment is needed at this time. It is seen 
that the rank and file organization has 
refused to recognize, on the one hand, 
the “National Miners Union” as an 
organization, and on the other hand, 
refuses to recognize the Illinois dis- 
trict organization or the present U. M. 
W. of A. international organization, 
instructing all locals to cease paying 
dues to both the present district and 
the present Lewis international ma- 
chine. The Belleville miners give their 
allegiance in the district to the rank 
and file miners of District 12 of the 
U. M. W. of A., and for the rest “will 
be under the jurisdiction of the rank 
and file international union when such 
is established.” They seek unity, how- 
ever, with all miners, regardless of 
past or present affiliations, being 
genuinely committed to a united front 
of the rank and file. 


The National Miners Union’s 
strength at the convention was entirely 
negligible. 

Chairman Muste of the C.P.L.A. 
addressed the convention, mainly on 
behalf of the West Virginia Mine 
Workers’ Union. He was given an 
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enthusiastic reception, and after his 
address the convention voted unanim- 
ously to take a collection for the West 
Virginia strikers, and instructed all 
local unions to assess themselves for 
this strike. 


The provisional officers of the con- 
vention, who served also as provisional 
officers of the rank and file organiza- 
tion, were Ray Edmonson, chairman, 
and William Keck, secretary. In the 
very near future a regular election of 
officials will be held. It is announced 
that a publication to be known as the 
Rank and File Miner will be gotten 
out immediately. This is an interest- 
ing and very practical step. 


Details as to resolutions and con- 
stitution adopted are not yet at hand. 
Future issues of Lazsor Ace will 
carry the story further. For the pres- 
ent, we can confidently say that if the 
Illinois movement presses on along the 
lines laid down in the Belleville con- 
vention, and if the locals of Illinois 
rally to the movement as they should 
do, a great forward step has been 
taken toward the building of a clean, 
militant and progressive union for the 
coal miners of the nation. 
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ment as a basis for discussing the ad- 
visability of forming a Labor Party 
in the near future, with the under- 
standing that not only did it not com- 
‘mit the C.P.L.A. to everything con- 
tained therein, but that members of 
the Committee were free to express 
their disagreement with certain por- 
tions of the statement. Nevertheless, 


as the statement is issued by the 


C.P.L.A., it is bound to be regarded 
as an expression of the most influen- 
tial elements of the organization, if 
not as the opinion of the majority. 
For this reason, I must dissent from 
the paragraph devoted to considering 
whether the Socialist Party meets the 
political “needs of the American work- 
ers today.” 


In my opinion it is too broad and 
Sweeping an indictment—one which 
will not stand up under analysis. Cer- 
tain portions of it may apply to cer- 
tain elements within the Party. None 
of them will apply to all the elements 
within the Party. Furthermore, no 
consideration has been given to the 
growing influence of the Socialist 
“militants.” Surely the promptness 
with which Morris Hillquit withdrew 
as counsel in the suit involving the 
Soviet Union’s right to confiscate oil 
wells, etc. is an indication of the ef- 
fectiveness of the “militants” in rally- 
ing Party opinion on a vital issue. 


Neither has it been shown that the 
doors of the Socialist Party are closed 
to progressive laborites. Enough 
of them joining the Socialist Party can 
make it what they want it to be. More- 
over, no acknowledgement has been 
made of the splendid support rendered 
by Socialist Party members in the 
West Virginia strike. Already Party 
members are aiding in Paterson, and 
more of them will do so as the strug- 
gle grows in intensity. 

Where I differ from most of the 
“militant” Socialists is in their hope 
that the Party will become the mass 
Labor party in this country, while I 
look forward to the establishment of 
a Labor Party of which the Socialist 
Party will be an integral part, playing 
a role similar to that of the Indepen- 
dent Labor Party in England, but this 
is a matter for the future. In the 
meantime, it cannot be overemphasized 
that any Labor Party that may be 
formed should under no circumstances 
be in opposition to the Socialist Party. 


Thus far, in all discussions within the 
National Executive Committee this has 
been the unanimous opinion. There- 
fore, it is regrettable that the criticism 
of the Socialist Party in the foregoing 
statement should have been made in 
such a form as possibly to alienate 
Socialist Party members from the 
C.P.L.A. Because the best elements 
in the Socialist Party have much in 
common with the C.P.L.A. and in the 
hope that no breach shall be created 
between them is my reason for offer- 
ing these remarks for publication sim- 
ultaneously with the statement. 
LEONARD BRIGHT. 


Anarchy in the Dress- 
makers Industry 
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employers, the jobbers and manufac- 
turers as well as contractors in the 
Dress Trade to take the responsibil- 
ity for its working force; to educate 
and plan in order to establish con- 
ditions to enable them to make a de- 
cent living. 

The parent body, the I.L.G.W.U., 
ts looking through its fingers upon 
all these activities, lending a willing 
ear to the right wing Club members. 
The membership at large, educated 
through the slanderous literature for 
the past few years, is totally indif- 
ferent. 

The older members of the Dress- 
makers’ union—those who stood by 
the cradle during this factional split, 
have lost their vitality and are too 
exhausted to make a new start. Only 
a small militant group remains to 
carry on the forceful work of reor- 
ganizing the union. 

The Wall Street crash last fall, 
the break of the United States and 
other banks left multitudes penniless, 
among them chiefly small-fry dress 
contractors and small business men. 
Some shops had to close up for lack 
of funds to carry on; others either 
could not pay the rest of the wages 
to their employes or would not. All 
this, on top of lack of concerted ac- 
tivities, inadequate employment facili- 
ties, lack of control, highly seasonal 
nature of the industry, transfer of 
ownership from manufacturer to job- 
ber and outside contractor, resulting 
in cut-throat competition, the piece- 
work system—all are causes which 
make a dressmaker travel in one week 
through four different shops, and the 
next week be kept busy collecting the 
wages earned the week prior. 
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The Battle of White 


Plains 


(Continued from page 17) 

these methods and a number of scur- 
rilous leaflets issued in English and 
Spanish, the Communists secured no 
foothold in the strike, but played a 
definite part in disorganizing the 
poorly organized forces of the laborers 
and in presenting the contractors with 
a Communist bogie. 

What will be the outcome of it all? 
There is every hope and indication that 
as a result of the struggle, and the in- 
spiring messages of C.P.L.A. through 
A. J. Muste, Rose Pesotta, Jack Lever, 
and Louis F. Budenz, the seed of or- 
ganization has penetrated and taken 
root. It will not be long before the 
men under the attacks of the contrac- 
tors, will again be compelled to seri- 
ously tackle the question of organiza- 
tion. The present struggle has suc- 
ceeded in knitting together a more 
clear, conscious and practical kernel, 
who, let us hope, will be the center and 
the driving force of a real organiza- 
tion and the future battle of White 
Plains. 

Note: Since this article was writ- 
ten, the men have been signed up 
into Local 60, Common Laborers 
Union, A. F. of L. by Mr. Thomas J. 
O’Connor and Esquiel Cuevas, who 
have entered into an agreement to 
work as far as possible.’ At least 75 
per cent of the strikers have been re- 
fused reemployment, and the scabs are 
being retained. In other words the 
laborers have been led into a most 
shameful sell-out. 


Liberalism in the S. P. 
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rent trend would not have become so 
conspicuous. 

However, we have reached a turn- 
ing point. Henceforth we expect to 
raise questions and to criticise trends, 
not in a spirit of rancor yet with a de- 
termination that the Socialist move- 
ment shall get back to its working class 
fundamentals and our friend Bright 
will have an opportunity to emerge 
from his droll “pragmatism” or stay 
there if he prefers. 

Finally, we may commend to Bright 
and any others who may accept his pol- 
icy of preferring to be wrong with one 
member than right with another, an- 
other code of ethics. He will find it at 
the end of the first preface to Marx’s 
“Capital.” Translated it reads: 

“Hold fast to thy course, let men 
say what they will.” 
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